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Chaftkr I, 

ZeMee can brlajr tl*e 

Tlic above is an extract from a letter written 
by Mrs, Peyton, from Geneva, to her sister, Mrs, 

; Short, of Stockton, Conn, Mrs. Peyton bad 
been spending a year abroad with her husband 
for the sake of his health; and as their stay was 
Hkeiy to lie protracted, she had written for her 
two hoys, who had been left behind. She had 
also invited Mrs. Short’s two boys to come and 
spend a year or two with her family in Europe. 

Her brother Zcbcdcc was about to visit the Old 
World, and could bring them on. 

This will serve to account for the appearance 
of Uncle Zebedee in Naples, where he landed on 
a mellow day in February, m route for Switzer¬ 
land, bowed clown with the responsibility of sev¬ 
eral trunks, and the still heavier responsibility 
of four fine lumps of boys. Scarcely bad they 
landed when they found themselves surrounded 
by the laxznroni. 

The air was filled with a bnbei of exclama¬ 
tions: 

“Signori I” "Signor* “M’sleur!” «Moasoo!° 

"Carry zc baggage!” “Show zc hotel !*' “Hotel 
del* Inghclterraf' “Eccellenza you vant good 
naisy rosbif you kumwa long side me!” “Come 
long!” “Hurrah!” “Yer nnisl” “O, yes!' 1 
“Ha, ha; yon know me American inistaire!” 

AU this, together with scraps of French, Ger¬ 
man, Russian and other languages which the 
lazzaroni had picked up for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing themselves agreeable to foreigners. They 
surrounded Unde Zebedee and his four boys in 
a dense crowd—clmttcriug, gesticulating, grin- 
ning, dancing, pushing and grimacing as only 
Neapolitans can. And they tried to get hold of 
the luggage that lay on the wharf. 

Rauged, lmtless, shirtlcss, blessed with but 
| one pair of trousers per man; bearded, dirty, 
noisy; yet fat and good-natured withal, the lax- 
xaroni nroduced a startling effect upon the new¬ 
ly-arrived travellers. 

Uncle ZclMdcc soon grew utterly bewildered 
by the noise and disorder. One idea, however, 
was prominent in his mind, and that was his 
luggage. He had heard ofltalian brigands. At 
tho sight of this crowd, all his early reading 
came back before him. “Rinaldo Rhmldini,” a 
charming brigand book which had been rise de¬ 
light of his childhood, now stood out clear in his 
recollection. The lazzaronl seemed to be a crowd 
of bandits, filled with one purpose, and that w as 
to seize the luggage. The efforts of the ln?.znra¬ 
ni to get the trunks roused him to action. 

Springing forward, he struck their hands away, 
and drew the trunks together in a pile. Three 
lay in a row, one was on the top of these. The 
pile was n small pyramid. 

“Here, boys,” bo cried, **keep by me. Hon^fc 
let these varmints getyour trunks. Sit down on 
’em and keep ’em off.” 

Spying this, Unctc Zcbcdee put the two “Short** 
boys on a trunk on one side, and the two “Fey- 
ton” boys on a trunk on the other; and mount¬ 
ed himself upon the middle trunk, where he sat 
down, and glared defiantly upon the enemy. 

This action was greeted by a burst of laughter 
and a shout of 

“Bj^-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-avo!” 

To tfldch Uncle Zebedee and the boys made tro 
reply. Infant It wouli have been difficult fat 
them to do so if they had wished, as not one of 
them understood a word of any language spoken 
among men except their own. So they consti¬ 
tuted themselves into a beleaguered garrison, 
and entrenched in their citadel, they bade defi¬ 
ance to the foe. 

The foe, on the other hand, pressed round 
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them, attacking the garrison with broken Eng¬ 
lish, broken French and broken German, and 
sometimes venturing to seize the trunks. 

Time passed on, and the garrison sat there 
holding their own. At length they nil became 
aware of the fact that they were excessively hun¬ 
gry. It was evident that this kind of thing 
could not last much longer. 

Meanwhile Uncle Zebcdcc had recovered his 
presence of mind. He was naturally cool and 
self-possessed, and after mounting the trunks, 
and gathering the boys about him, he quickly 
rallied from his confusion, and looked eagerly 
around to see some way by which he might be 
extricated from his difllculty. 

At last n way appeared. 

Immediately around Him stood the lozzaroni, 
as urgent, as patient, and as aggressive us ever, 
with their offers of assistance. Beyond them 
were people passing up and down the wharf, all 
of whom wcrcforcigners, and therefore inaccessi¬ 
ble. Beyond these again was a wide space, and 
in the distance a busy street with carriages driv¬ 
ing to and fro. 

Uncle Zehedcc looked for a long time, hoping 
to see something like a cab. In vain. They all 
seemed to him to he “onc-hoss shays/' and 
what was worse, all seemed to he filled. 

“Boys,” said he, at last, “I'm gain' to make a 
move. You jest set here and hold on to the 
trunks. I'll go an' hunt up one of them tme- 
hoss shays. There alnt nothin' else that I can 
do. Hold on, now, hard an' hist, till I come 
back.” 

Off went Uncle Zebcdcc, and the boys re¬ 
mained behind, waiting. 

A very fine-looking set of boys they were, too. 

There was Harry Peyton, aged about fifteen, 
tall, stout, with fine, frank face, and short,early 
hair. 

There was Sydney* Peyton, about fourteen, 
tall and slight, with large eyes and dark hair. 

There was Noah Short, rather pale, with seri¬ 
ous face, ami quiet manner. 

And there was Tom Short, an odd-looking 
hoy* with a pug nose and comical face. 

Uncle Zelxdec was not long gone. By* some 
wonderful means or other lie lmd succeeded in 
getting a vehicle of that kind which is universal 
in this city* amt now reappeared to the delighted 
boys, coming at a tearing pace toward them, 
seated in— 

Chapter 11, 

A NcniMiIItnn Citleche. 

The Neapolitan calecke is a wonderful nm* 
chine, and quite unequalled among all wheeled 
vehicles. The wheels are far back, the shafts 
arc long* and one horse draws it. But in the 
cakche it is a common thing for any quantity* of 
people to pile themselves. There is a sent for 
two, which is generally occupied by the most 
worthy, perhaps* hut all around them cluster 
others,—behind them, before them and on each 
side of them,—clinging to the shafts, standing 
on the axle, hanging on the springs. Indeed, l 
have heard of babies being slung in baskets un¬ 
derneath* but I don't believe that, 

At any rate, Uncle Zcbedec and liis purty all 
tumbled in triumphantly. Two trunks were put 
in front, one behind, and one suspended be¬ 
neath. Noah and Sydney ant behind* Harry and 
Uncle Zebcdcc on the seat, while Tom sat on the 
trunk in front with the driver. The luzzaroui 
looked on with mournful faces, but still offered 
their assistance. In patient perseverance few 
people eat* surpass them. 

The Xeujtoiitnn driver saw at ajglnncc tliG.mtr- 
pose of the Americans* although they could not 
tell him what they wanted. So lie drove them 
to a hotel in the Simda Toledo, where he left 
them, after receiving from Uncle Zebcdcc the 
largest fare he had ever got In Ins life; for Un¬ 
cle Zebedec gave him about five dollars, and felt 
grateful to him besides. 

Their apartments were very nice rooms, on 
the Sixth story of the hotel, which was a quad¬ 
rangular edifice with a spacious courtyard, 
Aruuml tins courtyard ran balconies opening 
into each story*, and communicating with one 
another by stairways, which were used by* all 
the occupants in the house. 

From the Imleotty a door opened into a parlor. 
On the left sale of this was a snug bedroom, 
which Uncle Zebedec took possession of; on the 
right side was another, which was appropriated 
by Noah and Sydney*; while the third, which 
was on the other side ami looked out on the 
Strada Toledo, was token by Harry Beytotl and 
Tom Short. 

Thus the four boys paired off, and made them¬ 
selves comfortable. 

That night the boys went to bed early*. Uncle 
Zeltedee retired last. All slept soundly, for they 
were fatigued. 

But just before daybreak, and in the dim 


morning twilight, Harry Peyton and Tom Short I 
were suddenly* roused by*— 

Chapter UX, 

A Most Tremendous Uproar In tbe Sitting- 
Boom. Kicks! Thump*! Tables Upsetting! 
Chairs Broken! A General KowJ-AIiowall 
this Din the Voice of Noah Short Callinu,— 
“Harry! Tom! Hollo! Get tip! Quick! 
Harry! Tom! Uncle Zebedee! Uncle Ze-lx?- 
«!ee-e-e-e-e-e-c-e-e-e V* 

This was certainly enough to rouse any body. 
Up jumped Harry mid rushed to the door. 

Up jumped Tom and sprang after him. 

The noise outside was outrageous. What was 
it? Could it be robbers? No. Why would they 
make such a noise? What was it ? 

Stwviy and cautiously Harry opened the door, 
and looked out into the sitting-room. It was as 
yet quite dark, and the room into which he 
peered was wrapped in gloom. What little he 
could see be saw very indistinctly. 

Yet he saw something. Ho saw a dark, shad¬ 
owy* figure in rapid motion backwards mid for¬ 
wards, and at every movement some article of 
furniture would go with a crash to the floor. 

Sometimes the figure seemed to be on tjte ta¬ 
bic, at other times leaping in the air. Suddenly, 
os he looked, the door which opened outward 
was banged hack with a violent blow ami shut 
again. Harry was nearly thrown over. 

“What is it?” said Tom. 

“I don't know,” said Harry, “unless it's a 
madman.” 

“What shad we do?” 

“If wc were all together,” said Harry, “we 
might make a rush at him and secure him. I've 
a great mind to make a start, as It is. Will yon 
help?” 

“Of course. I'm your man,” said Tom. 

At this Harry carefully opened the door again 
anil looked out. The noise had ceased for the 
time. Torn put his head out also. They looked 
eagerly* into the gloom. 

Suddenly Harry* touched Tom.- “Look!” lie 
said, “by the table.” 

Tom looked. It was certainly a singular sight 
which met their gaze. In the midst of the gloom 
they* could sec two balls of light that seemed 
like eyes, though there was no form visible to 
which the glaring eyes might belong. And the 
eyes seemed to glare from out that darkness di¬ 
rectly at them. All was still now, but the very 
stillness gave additional horror to the Unseen 
Being whose dread gaze seemed to be fastened 
on them. 

Suddenly* Noah's voice was heard from the 
next room. 

“Harry! Tom!” 

“Hollo!” cried both boy's. 

“What shall we do? Can't you do some¬ 
thing?” 

“I’ll see,” said Harry*. “Tom, light tliclamp.” 
“I haven't any* matches,” said Tom. 

“What u pity*!” said Noah. “I haven't any, 
either,” said Noah. “Can't yon wa£e Uncle 
Zcbedec? Your room is next to hi#! 1 * 

At this Tom went to the wall between his room 
and Unde Zebedee's, ami bemtpf to pound on it 
with all his might. Unclo%Keiiedcc did not re¬ 
spond, but there came aTiresponse from another 
quarter. It was from Jibe Thing in tho sitting- 
room. The fearful uproar once more began. 
Crash went the chulre. Bang went the tables. 
A rapid racket of ham footfalls succeeded, min¬ 
gled will* the smash of furniture. 

Harry closed the do5r. 

“If 1 only had a ligjht,” said he, “I would 
know* wtmt to do. But what can a fellow do in 
the dark?” 

“I wonder what's the. matter with Uncle Zeb¬ 
edee?” 

“O, he would alBupathrough any thing.” 

“I wonder if it's a Neapolitan bandit?” said 
Tom. 

“Booh! it’s some madman.” 

. “I don't like those glaring eyes.” 

“If I only hml a fair chance and could see,” 
said Harry, fiercely, “I'd find out what there 
was behind those eves, pretty soon.” 

homier grew the din while they were speaking 
—the rattle—the hang—the smash—the general 
confusion of deafening sounds. 

“I should like to know,” said Harry*, coolly, 
“how much longer this sort of thing is 

To be eomliiucd.’* 
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The Stnteir Revealed. 

For some time longer the boys kept the door 
shut, and the noise at length ceased as suddenly 
as it had begun. It had now grown much 
lighter, for inikese southern countries, twilight, 
whether In the morning or evening. Is but of 
short duration, and light advances or retires 
wit!* a rapidity which Is startling to the natives 
of more northern latitudes. 

This increase of light gave fresh courage to 
Harry, who, even in the dark, and in the face of 
the mystery, had behaved very well, and he be¬ 
gan to arrange a plan of action. His arrange¬ 
ments were soon completed. He simply drew a 
large jack-knife from his pocket and opened it, 

"Now, Tom,” said lie, "you follow me." 

"Alt light," said Tom, cheerily. 

Harry opened the door quietly and looked out, 
while Tom, in eager curiosity, peered forth at 
the same instant There was sufficient light to 
see every object in the room. A scene of wild 
disorder revealed itself. All tho furniture was 
turned topsy turvy. The door leading to tho 
balcony was open, and there, standing calmly 
on the sofa, stood the Being that had created 
such excitement 

One look was enough. One cry escaped both 
the boys. 

"A Billy goat! a miserable Billy goat I” cried 
they. 

And the next instant both of them had sprung 
forward mid seized tho animal by the horns. 

Then began a struggle. Tho goat was strong, 
lie was also excited by tho singularity of tho 
surroundings and the suddenness of this attack. 

So he showed fight, and resisted desperately. 

Harry and Tom, however, held tenaciously to 
the horns w*hich they hod seized. Backwards 
and forwards the combatants pushed and 
dragged one another, with a new uproar as loud 
as the previous one. 

In the midst of this they we interrupted by 
the appearance of Undo Zebeclee. 

The door of his room opened and that vener¬ 
able personage made his appearance in a long 
night-gown, which reached to bis heels, and 
wearing a long night-cop, which nearly touched 
tho ceiling. 

" Wal, I never!" was his ejaculation. "What's 
tills, boys? What are you doing with that 
goat?" 

The boys gave no answer, for they were strug¬ 
gling with their enemy. By this time Noah and 
Sydney made their appearance, and each seized 
one of tho goat's hind legs. This additional 
help decided tho contest, The animal was thrown 
down, and held there, still kicking and strug¬ 
gling violently. 

Scarcely hod they taken breath when there 
was another interruption. This time it was at 
the outside door. A burly Italian stood there, 
very brown, very dirty, very unsavory and very 
ragged. He stood for some time without say¬ 
ing a word, staring into the room, fixing Ills 
eyes on the goat as it was held down by Clio 
boys, then on the long and slightly sepulchral 
figure of Uncle Zebcdce, and finally on tho dis¬ 
ordered and broken furniture. 

“San tissema madre!” 

This was the exclamation that at lost burst 
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from him. At this tho hoys looked op, and a# 
they did so with an unconscious loosening of 
their grasp. The goat, feeling the grasp relax, 
made a mighty effort and tolled over. Then he 
leaped to his feet. Then he made a wild bound 
toward the door over the prostrate forms of 
Noah and Sydney. Tbe-big Italian tried to evade 
the animal's charge. He was too late. Down 
he went, struck full Is the breast, and away 
went the goat into the balcony, and down the 
Btairs, and so into the outer world. 

Fortunately no bones were broken. The Ital¬ 
ian picked himself up, and casting a stupid look 
at the boys, moved away, leaving the occupants 
of the room standing there in their night-clothes, 
and eagerly discussing the knotty question of—* 

Chapter Y n 

Mow in tho World did tho Goat got tharoT 
This was Indeed a knotty point. 

Till at length it was unravelled by Undo Ze&- 

“Walt I declare!” he said, “cf I didn't go and 
leave the door open!" 

“You,” cried all. 

“You see It was dreadful close and suffocatin' 
last night, so when you went to bed I jest left the 
door open to get cool. Then I went off to bed 
and forgot all about it." 

That was clear enough as far as it west, bat it 
didn't account for the presence of a gout in the 
fifth or sixth story of a hotel. This they found 
out afterwards. That very day they saw flocks 
of goats being driven about from house to house. 
At other times they saw goats in their own ho¬ 
tel, They were hoisted up to the various stories, 
milked, and left to find their way down them¬ 
selves. This fashion of using goat's milk was a 
common one in the city. As to their visitor, the 
Billv coat, he was undoubtedly the patriarch of 
some flock, who had wandered up stairs himself 
perhaps in a fit of idle curiosity. 

“If it hadn’t been dark,” said Harry. “If it 
hadn't been so abominably dark.” 

“We were like Ajax,” said Noah,— 

“Give us but light and lot us see our foes, 

WVU brarely fall though Jove himself oppose.” 

“0, that's alt very well,” said Uncle Zcbcdee, 
“but who’s going to pay for all that funsitoor. 
The goat can’t.” 

“Uncle Zebedce,” said Tom, “there’s a great 
deal in what you say.” 

Undo Zebedee tamed away with a look of 
concern In his mild face and retreated into Ills 
room. 

(It may as well be stated that Uncle Zcbcdee 
had to pay for the furniture. The landlord 
called up an interpreter, and they had a long 
and rather exciting interview. It ended in the 
landlord’s rccciviug a sufficient sum to furnish a 
whole suite of apartments in another part of the 
house.) 

Chapter YL 

A Joyous Ithto—Hark! Harkl tho Boa* Bark, 
Beggars come to Town, Homo la Tags, soma 
In Raffs, anil some In a Tattered Gown—A 
Pleasant Meditation on a Classic Fast very 
Rudely, Unexpectedly and even SavatprtV In¬ 
terrupted, and likely to terminate In a Trag¬ 
edy—Perilous position of Noah and Sydney. 

The boys were of course all eager to see Na¬ 
ples. Uncle Zebedce was quite willing to grati¬ 
fy them in any way. So they hired a carriage, 
and found a guide who could speak English— 
Michael Angelo by name,—and thus equipped, 
they set out first for Banc. 

Out of town they went through tho crowded 
streets, past the palaces, cathedrals, gardens; 
past the towers, castles and quaj'3 till at last 
there arose before them the mighty grotto of Fo~ 
silippo. Through this they drove, looking in as* 
tonishment at its vast dimensions and also at the 
crowds of people who were passing through It 
on foot, on horseback and on wheels. Then 
they came to Pozzuoli, the place where St. Paul 
once landed, and which is mentioned in the New 
Testament under the ancient name I’utcolL 
Here they were beset by beggars. 

On they came from all sides,—the lame, the 
halt, the blind, the deaf, the dumb, the diseased, 
the half-witted; idiots, cripples, routes, in such 
numbers that it was a wonder how this most 
beautiful place in all the world could have such 
a population. 

The sight of tills produced strange effects on 
the little party. Uncle Zcbedce, filled with pity* 
lavished mousy on them all in spite of the re¬ 
monstrances of the guide. Sydney’s sensitive 
nature shuddered at the sight. Harry tried to 
speak a few words of Italian to them, which he 
had caught from Michael Angelo. Noah mur¬ 
mured something about the ancient Romans, 
while Tom kept hamming to himself the elegant 
refrain of— 

“Bark! hark! tho dogs bark, 

• beggars coma to town, 

1 Ifcama tags, soma la r*r* r . 


The beggars followed them as far as they 
could, and when these were left behind other re¬ 
inforcements arrived. 

Thus they were beset by them in the crater of 
the extinct volcano of Solfatura. 

They encountered them at the gateway of 
Cumae. 

At the grotto of the Cumae au Sybil,—at Ne¬ 
ro's baths,—at the Imcrine lake. 

In fact everywhere. 

Still they enjoyed themselves very well, and 
kept up their pursuit of sights until lata in the 
afternoon. They were then at Bala, and here 
tho carriage stopped at a little Inn, where the 
party proposed to dine. Here the beggars beset 
them in fresh crowds, till Uncle Zebedee was 
forced to dose his purse, and tear himself away 
from these visitors. Harry and Tom went about 
the town to see if they could find donkeys, and 
have a ride after dinner; while Noah and Syd¬ 
ney strolled off toward the country, 

“Come, Syd,” said Noah. “Bet Harry and 
Tom enjoy their donkeys. For my part, I want 
to get to some place and sit down and look at 
this whole country. It’s the roost classic spot in 
the world.” 

“ft’s tho most beautiful and the most poetic,” 
said Sydney. 

Walking on, they at length came to a place 
which projected slightly Into the sea, and here 
they sat down. 

“0, what a glorious sight!” said Sydney. 
“Book at this wonderful Bay of Naples; how 
blue, how blue the sky 1st And look at Vesuvius, 
opposite. There is an immense amount of smoke 
coming from the crater.” 

“Yes; this is the place that the elder Fliny 
sailed from at the destruction of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. And look all around you. That 
little town was once the magnificent Baiae. 
Over yonder is Lake Lucrine, which Virgil sings 
about; on that side is Misenum, where the Ro¬ 
man navy lay. There is Caligula's Bridge! 
What a glorious place l Every thing that wo 
have read of in history gathers round us. Cice¬ 
ro, Ccesar, Horace, Virgil, seem to live here yet. 
Nero and Agrippina—every old Roman, good or 
bad—Caligula and Tiberius; and look, Syd, that 
is land out there. As I live, that is Caprtea! 
And see—0, sec, Syd, that is— 

“Da/eme tin baisccho—tignori—per Vamor di 
Dio so no paver* molio pavers” 

It was la the very middle of Noah’s rather in¬ 
coherent rhapsody that these words burst upon 
bis car. He and Syd started to their feet, and 
found close behind them a half-dozen of those 
inevitable beggars. Two of them were old men, 
whose bleary eyes and stooping frames indicat¬ 
ed extreme age. One was a woman on crutches. 
Number four was a thin, consumptive-looking 
man; number five and number six were strong- 
limbed fellows with very villanous faces. It 
was with a universal whine that these unwel¬ 
come visitors addressed the boys. 

“Datemc uno baisccho signori per Vamor di 
Dio!” 

Noah shook his head. 

“$o}io miserable” said number five. 

“I don’t understand,” said Noah. 

“JVb* abbiamfame” said number six. 

“Aon capisco,” said Syd, who had learned that 
much Italian and no more. 

“0 signori nobilissimi 

“I tell you I don’t understand,” cried Noah. 

“Aon capi&co,” repeated Syd. 

“Siamo desperaii” said number six, with a 
sinister -gleam in his eye which neither of the 
boys liked. 

“Come, Syd,” said Noah, “let's go back. Din¬ 
ner's ready by this time.” 

And he turned to go. 

But os he turned number fivo and number six 
placed themselves in the way. 

“Date tin baisccho,” they wluacd, and each of 
theta seized a boy by the arm. They tried to 
jerk their arms away, but could not 

“Let us go,” cried Noah, “or it will be worse 
fbr you.” 

The men talked with one another without re¬ 
laxing their hold. Then they tried to pull the 
• boys away. But the boy* resisted bravely, and 
began to shout for help. At this the other beg¬ 
gars came forward menacingly, and number five 
and number six put their arms round their 
heads over their mouths. The boys could not 
utter a cry* They could scarcely breathe. They 
were at the mercy of these miscreants. 

To be coatinued. 
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Chapter VII. 

Retefoiwment»-A Wonderful Battle—Dispo¬ 
sal of the Captured. 

It was in truth a perilous position in which 
Noah and Svd found themselves, Those ragged 
rascals, the beggars, were as remorseless as they 
were ragged. They had the boys at their mer¬ 
cy. The place was sufficiently far from the 
town to be out of hearing, and though the road 
was near, yet there were no people living in the 
vicinity. It was therefore sufficiently solitary 
to permit of any deed of violence being dona 
with impunity. 

Noah and Syd gave themselves up for lost 
With a hist frantic effort Noah tore his head 
loose, dashed his list into the face of beggar 
number six, who was holding him, and tried to 
escape. 

*^ifce^erate/ ,, cried number six, and be threw 
Noah to the ground, and held him down, while 
be caught him by the throat 

But nt that instant n loud cry was heard. 
There was a rush, and the next moment number 
six was tom away and rolled over on his back. 
A firm grasp was fixed on his throat, and a tre¬ 
mendous blow descended on liis head from a 
stout stick wielded by the youthful but sinewy 
arm of Harry Bey ton. 

At that same instant, also, Tom Short had 
bounded at number five, leaped on bis back, and 
bent bim about his head. 

The attack had lieen so sudden and so utterly 
unexpected that it carried ail before it. Away 
with a wild cry of terror ran the four decrepit 
lieggars, leaving number five and number six on 
the field to themselves and the four boys. Num¬ 
ber six groaned with pain and struggled furi¬ 
ously. lie w renched himself from beneath his 
assailants, but they again got the upper hand 
and held on firmly. The struggle went on, and 
they rolled over backward and forward in a con¬ 
fused mass. 

Meanwhile Syd, relieved by Tom, had become 
an assistant also. Snatching up a stone lie 
dashed it full in the face of number fire. The 
man staggered back, and fell, and Tom narrowly 
escaped falling under him. But number five 
sprung up instantly, and before Tom or Syd 
could dose with him again, darted off without 
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attempting to Iiclp number six, and ran for bis 
life. 

Cowardly by nature, the beggars did not think 
of the size of their assailants; their feats magni¬ 
fied the boys to men, and they only thought of 
safety in a panic flight 

Bat number six' was there, with Harry Pey- 
tmfs sinewy arms around him, and Tom and 
Syd now rushed over to where that other strug¬ 
gle was going on* This addition to the attack¬ 
ing force turned the scale completely. 

Harry Peyton was very large and strong for 
his years, and besides, ho wn3 possessed of a 
bull-dog tenacity, and high-strung courage. In 
a very short time after the arrival of Tom and 
Syd, the would-be robber, and perhaps murder¬ 
er, was lying on his face, motionless, held firmly 
down by flic four boys. 

'‘Boys," said Harry, who was sitting on his 
shoulders, “fold Jus arms over his back/* 

As they did this lie twisted his handkerchief 
tightly, and then bound it around the man's 
Jmnds as firmly ns if It had been a rope. Tom 
ami Syd were sitting quietly on his legs. Harry 
asked for their handkerchiefs, twisted them, tied 
them together, and then directed Tom to fasten 
the man's feet together. This was Tom’s task, 
ami he did it as neatly as though he had been 
brought up to that particular business exclu¬ 
sively. 

The man was now bound hand and foot and 
lay on his face, 

Harry watched Tom as he tied the knots, and 
seeing that the work was well done, he started 
«!>* 

“Come, hoys/* said he, “let's give the thief 
a chance to breathe/* 

The hoys, at this, all got up, and the Italian, 
relieved from their weight, rolled over on his 
hack, then on his side, and made desperate ef¬ 
forts to free himself. The boys watched him 
carefully, hut the knots had been too well tied. 
He then sat up, and drawing «p his feet, he 
leaned his chin on his knees, and stared sulkily 
at the ground, 

“And now,** said Noah, “what arc we to do?” 

“I don't know/* said Harry. 

“Bet's go for Uncle Zebedcc,” said Tom, 

“Yes, do, Tom/* said Harry. “You go; and 
be quick, or else those other beggars will be 
here/* * 

Away went Tom, and In a very short time Un¬ 
de Zebedce was on the spot. Tom, in a breath¬ 
less way, had told him alt, but he scarcely un¬ 
derstood it, and seemed bewildered at the sight 
of the imsoncr. It was not until Noah had told 
the whole story, that he began to master the Bit- 
nation. 

“Dear, dear, dear/’ he said, “and you really 
were attacked mid made prisoners by bandits. 

• Hear, dear, dear!” He looked inexpressibly 
shocked, and for some time stood In silence amid 
the loud clatter of the boys. 

“Weil, Uncle Zebedce/' said Harry, at last, 
“what are we to do with him?” 

“That's the very point/* said Uncle Zebedee; 
“the very rtoint that I'm thinking on. I’m be¬ 
ginning to think that the best tiling you can do 
U to take your handkerchiefs back, and come 
an* get some dinner/* 

“What!” cried Harry, “untie him?** 

“That’s about it/* 

“What? untie him? Let him go? after Itc has 
nearly killed No. and Syd?” 

“WnJ, he didn’t quite kill them/* said Uncle 
Zebedce, “They seem uncommon spry after It 
all. No harm is clone, X guess, so I dare say 
wuM best let him go/' 

Harry looked disturbed and turned away. 

“You see, hoys/* said Uncle Zcbedee, “here 
We are in a very peculiar situation. What are 
we ? Strangers and sojourners in a strange land 
—don't know a won! of the jaw-breaking lan¬ 
guage-surrounded by beggars ami Philistines. 
An* there any law courts here? Are there any law¬ 
yers ? Arc there any j mlges ? I pause for a reply. 
There a*nt one 1 No! If wo keep this man tied 
what shall we do with Mm ? We can’t take him 
hack in the coach. We can't keep Mm an' feed 
him in the hotel, like a wild beast. X don't 
know where the lock-up is, and I haven’t seen a 
policeman In the whole place. Besides, if there 
was any, we’d all he kept in jail ns witnesses in 
the case. Now I don't want to go to jail. So 
the long an' the short of it is, we’d best avoid all 
trouble an* let him go.” 

Uncle Zebedee's words produced a strong Im¬ 
pression upon the boys. Even Harry saw that 
handing the man orer to the authorities would 
involve some trouble on their part, at least. He 
hated wha t he called “bother.” Besides, lie had 
no vengeful feelings against the man; Noah mid 
Syd had none. Their victory had made them 
merciful. So tire end of it was that they did ac¬ 
cording to Undo Zehedee’s suggestion and un¬ 
tied the bonds. 

Number six evidently was amazed. He rose 


to his feet, looked warily nt the party, as though 
expecting some new attack, then looked all 
around, and then with a hound, he leaped away, 
and running toward the road, soon disappeared. 

They ate their dinner at Bairn, and then drove 
home. Noah and Syd felt a little sore. Tom 
had a bad bruise on Ids left arm from a Mow, 
but on the whole rcry little harm had been done, 
and the boys did pot regret that they had let the 
scoundrel go free. 

The opportune arrival of Harry and Tom was 
easily explained. They hail been riding on don¬ 
keys, and had seen the crowd around Noah and 
Syd, and the straggle. Fearing some danger for 
their companions, they had hastened to the spot 
and reached it in time to rescue tiicra. 

Chapter Vili. 

Vesuvius—Ponies and Sticks-Sand mid Lava 

—The Itocky Steps-Thc Polling, Wrathful 

Smoko Clouds—Vesuvius warns them off— 

The lost Boy. 

The sight of Vesuvius from Bni© had filled 
Noah with an anient desire to visit it. All the 
rest shared this feeling. Vesuvius was before 
them always. The great cloud of dense black 
smoke which hung over it like a pall was greater, 
and denser, and blacker than usual. The crater 
was disturbed. There were rumbling noises in 
its wondrous interior, and all around, and all 
beneath, the mountain gave signs of an ap¬ 
proaching eruptions. 

Sometimes the smoke, as It ascended from the 
crater, would tower «p high in the air for thou¬ 
sands of feet, far into the sky, a black pillar of 
smoke, which at the summit spread out on all 
sides, giving to the spectator the vision of a co¬ 
lossal palm tree,—*thc shape and the sign which 
is the inevitable forerunner of a coming erup¬ 
tion. 

As yet the ascent might be made in safety, 
though every day’s delay lessened the chances of 
an ascent by Increasing the danger. This they 
learned from Michael Angelo,'their guide. So 
they determined to tro without any further de¬ 
lay. 

Accordingly, two days after their excursion to 
Baia*, they went out to Portiei, and there hired 
ponies to take them to the foot of the cone. 
Michael Angelo went with them as general man¬ 
ager of the expedition. At Portiei each one 
supplied himself with a good stout stick to as¬ 
sist his ascent. 

On riding up they found the road goo<1 at first, 
hut soon it became exceedingly rough. It left 
the fertile meadows and vineyards at the base of 
the mountain, nnd ran over a wild, rocky coun¬ 
try composed of lava blocks which looked, as 
Uncle Zebedec said, like the “nbomiuatiou of 
desolation/* 

No verdure appeared, no houses, no flocks and 
herds; all was wild, and savage, and dismal. 

After passing over these lava fields, the party 
renehed what is called the “Hermitage/* a kind 
of refreshment station near the foot of the cone. 
After resting Here for a little while they proceed¬ 
ed on foot. 

The path was now rugged and difficult, and 
soon ascended at so steep mi angle that it be¬ 
came rather climbing than walking. After a 
toilsome walk the path ended at the foot of the 
cone. It arose grandly before them, one side 
presenting a surface of loose sand, another part 
being covered with rough lava blocks. Ovet 
these last Michael Angelo led them, for these 
formed stepping-stones by which they might 
make an ascent. A number of men were here 
with straps, offering to help them up, hut; they 
all refused, and even Uncle Zebedec chose to rely 
on his unassisted muscle. 

Then they began the ascent of the cone. The 
lava blocks were of nil sizes, ami lay strewn 
loosely down the steep side. It was like ascend¬ 
ing a long, rough flight of steps, 'where all the 
steps were irregular. It was laborious and tedi¬ 
ous. Often they had to stop and rest. Uncle 
Zcbedee felt it most. As for the hoys, they 
stopped rather on his account. 

But when they got about two-thirds of the way 
up they grew more excited, and in Tom this 
excitement was most evident. Thinking that the 
others could take care of Uucle Zebedec, he started 
off alone mid soon was far up, cliuuliering over 
the rocks like n young chamois. 

Usually there is one side of the crater which is 
accessible. There Is almost always some wind, 
which blows the smoke away, and cm the wind¬ 
ward side the visitor of the mountain can stand 
and breathe freely. * 

On this occasion, however, there was little or 
no wind, and the smoke, which was far denser 
than usual, gathered In thick, black folds, which 
sometimes rolled down the sides of the cone and 
hid the crest from view. 

Michael Angelo expressed a fear that .they 
would not he able to reach the crest, and as they 
drew nearer, ever^ step showed that this Tear 


was well founded. At last, when within easy 
distance of it, there came rolling down a cloud 
of smoke so dense and so full of sulphurous va¬ 
por, that they all had to stop rind cover their 
faces with their clothes. 

It was evident that they could go no farther. 
They waited for a time, in great distress from the 
smoke. It rolled away at last, yetstill hovered 
near thera, every little while rolHng^lown threat¬ 
eningly, as though to drive them back, and pre¬ 
vent the crater from desecration by human foot¬ 
steps. They had evidently reached their farthest 
limit, and could go no further. 

But where was Tom ? 

Scarcely had they discovered the impossibility 
of going farther when this thought came to all. 
Where was Tom ? lie had left them some time 
previously, and had gone far ahead of them. 
They had expected every moment to come up 
with him. But there were no signs of him any 
where, 

Harry called out with all his strength. Noah 
and Syd joined in the ciy. 

There was no response. 

Fear Mine to them—a sickening and awful 
fear. All shouted—the hoys. Uncle Zebedec and 
Michael Angelo. 

BtIH there was no response. 

Again, again, and yet again they called, by 
this time in a horror of apprehension. 

But to all these cries the surrounding stillness 
gave forth not one answering sound. 

Amt the deep, dark* wrathful smoke-clouds 
rolled nrouml and downward, moving close to 
them ami over them, ns though eager, to involve 
them In that dread fate which they feared had 
overtaken the lost boy. / 

To be continued. '■ 
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A Fearful Bt*arcli-A Besperato KfTort-Tlio 

Rolling Smoke Cloud—Tho Lost One Found 

—Down again over tlio Sliding Samis. 

“I can’t stand this any longer,” cried Ilurry; 
“I’ll iro ami hunt him up.” 

“Wc will all go,” said Noah. 

“Wait,” said Unde Zcl>cdcc, as the hoys were 
starting; ‘‘wc must hunt him ns we do iu tho 
woods. We can’t tell where ho is. Let us form 
a line, and walk up ns near abreast of one an¬ 
other as we can get, and yet far enough away to 
cover the ground. In that way we shall bo more 
likely to find him.” 

At tills tho party extended themselves so that 
about twenty or thirty feet distance was between 
each. Tho five thus extended in a long line. 
Miclmcl Angelo was at tlio extreme right, next 
to 1dm was Uncle Zebedcc, then Syd, then Noah, 
while Harry was on the extreme left, lu this 
way they determined to go as fur forward us the 
smoke would permit. Tho prosiioct was gloomy 
enough, hut the situation of Tom nerved them 
to the effort. Besides, the smoke would at times 
retreat far up, exposing the surface to the very 
crest of the crater. 

So they advanced, clambering over the rough 
blocks, and drew nearer and nearer to the sum¬ 
mit. At length a heavy muss of black smoko 
I come rolling down. It touched them. It envel¬ 
oped them. It folded itself over them, and un¬ 
der them. 

Each one fell flat on his face, and covered Ills 
mouth and nostrils witii his linndkerchicf, so ns 
to keep out the sulphurous vapors. It was al¬ 
most suffocating; breathing was difficult and 
painful; and it was a longtime before the black¬ 
ness of the darkness was mitigated. 

But at last the smoke drew itself hack again, 
and tlic whole party stood up and looked around 
painfully for one atiothcr, punting heavily, und 
drawing laborious breaths. 

"We can’t go any further,” said Uncle Zcbe- 
dee. “I won’t let you risk yotu^ives, 1>oys. 
You must alt go back, and I’ll go forward.” 

“No, uncle. I’ll go,” cried Harry. 

“And I,” cried Noah. 

"And I,” cried Syd. 

“None of you shall go," said Uncle Zcbedec, 
firmly. PI tell you l*m going. I order you to 
stay here, or go back.” 

Uncle Zcbodce was deeply agitated, and spoke 
with unaccustomed Btcmncss. “Go buek,” lie 
said. "I’ll find Tom or I’ll leavo myself here. 
Go back—do you hear?” 

Ho darted forward, and turned to wave liis 
hand at tlie boys. 

But Harry had already darted upward, swiftly 
and eagerly. Onward he went, going first to 
the left and then to the light* Noah and Syd 
also rushed forward. Unde Zcbedoe toiled af¬ 
ter them, calling ou them all to come buck. 
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Michael Angelo followed slowly, looking on in 
silence, but with a face of fearful apprehension. 

Hurry was far ahead. He had come to a 
place where the lava blocks ended; and wljcrc 
the soil was Bandy. Here he paused for an in¬ 
stant and took a swift glance around. 

He started—lie had seen something. He made 
a quick gesture, and then sprang away to the 
right 

All this had not taken many minutes. It was 
an act of desperation of Harry, but he was de¬ 
termined to rescue Tom or perish. Fortunately 
the smoke for the time did not descend, hut 
Hunted up from the summit, so that the edge of 
the crater could be seen, with a dull yellow 
gleam, caused by the sulphur that lay mingled 
with the sand. 

Harry hod seen a prostrate figure. It lay on 
the sand beyond the edge of the lava blocks. 
His first feeling was one of surprise that Tom 
had come so far; his next was one of horror, for 
fear he was beyond the reach of help. With 
frantic haste he reached the spot and raised Tom 
in his arms. 

He was senseless. 

And now as he stood there close to the perilous 
edge, the treacherous smoke which had thus far 
held back, rolled down once more. To face it 
was impossible. Harry flung himself down, and 
buried Itis face as before, looking up from time 
to time to sec whether the smoke was lessening. 
Thu time seemed protracted to a fearful length. 
The dense fumes which penetrated through the 
thick folils of the clothes which he held over his 
mouth nearly suffocated him. He began to 
think he too was doomed. 

And where were the others? 

Scattered apart from one another, and thus 
they had been caught by the rolling smoke 1 
They con hi only do one thing, and that was what 
they luul done before. Uncle Zcbcdec alone re¬ 
fused to yield. He tried to toil on to get nearer 
to his boys. He had a vague idea of getting 
nearer to Harry, to die by his side. But physi¬ 
cal pain was stronger than the determination of 
his soul, and .involuntarily he flung himself 
down and covered his face. 

But at last even that ordeal was past. The 
smoke lifted. It rolled away. There was air 
again for them to breathe, llnrry roused him¬ 
self before the smoke had all pnssed, and lifting 
Tom in his arms, carried him swiftly downward, 
lie readied the place where Uncle Zchcdce was 
standing, gasping for breath. The other boys 
had seen him and hurried ttp. 

“Let me help you," they both cried. Unde 
Zehcdcc also wished to carry Tom. But Harry 
refused. 

A few paces over the lava blocks showed that 
Harry's strength would not bo sufficient forsuch 
a journey. He stopped for a moment to take 
breath. But at that moment Michael Angelo 
reached them. He explained that there was an¬ 
other plaee of descent not far off, and led the 
way toward the right. 

Here they found the side of the cone all cov¬ 
ered with loose sand. Down this they went. At 
every step they sank above the ankles into the 
smut, and the sliding soil carried them down so 
that for every step they took, they were carried 
down the length of two steps. 

When they were beyond the reach of the 
smoke, Harry fell backward, panting. The oth¬ 
ers scrambled toward him, eager to help him. 
But Midiad Angelo raised Tom in his arms, ami 
said that lie would take care of him. At this 
Harry gave up his precious burden, and they re¬ 
sumed their journey, and wero soon at the foot 
of the cone. 

Here they sat down, am! Tern was placed on 
the sand with his head on Harry's knees. His 
heart was yet beating. There was no wa ter near, 
but they chafed his hands and feet, and did what 
they could. For a long time their labors were 
unavailing, but at last Tom opened his eyes, and 
drawing a deep breath, looked around him with 
a face of astonishment. 

“What’s—the—matter?’' he muttered, in a 
feeble voiced" 

“l>, nothing," said Harry. “Don’t bother— 
you’ll be all right soon." 

Tutu seemed too weak to say much. He lay' 
there with a bewildered face, evidently* trying to 
collect bis scattered faculties. 

At length a party approached. They were 
going to try the ascent, ami consisted of ladies 
and gentlemen. Some men were with them who 
had chairs, with which they were going to carry 
the ladies up. 

When they saw Tom, and heard what had hap¬ 
pened, the ladies refused to ascend. Michael 
Angelo, thercHpun, obtained one of the chairs 
for Tom, and setting him (Jh it. they carried him 
toward the Hermitage, where they soon arrived. 

Here Tom grew rapidly better, and .s able 
to tell his story. Tuking advantage »: a time 
when the smoke had retreated, he h«d made a 


rush, and had just attained the very edge of the 
crater, when suddenly he was overwhelmed by a 
tremendous cloud of smoke. He turned me¬ 
chanically and ran. That was all that lie re¬ 
membered. He must have run for at least a 
hundred feet, for that was the distance which lay 
between the summit and the place where lie was 
found. 

Michael Angelo started off and got a carriage, 
by means of which Tom was taken to Naples. 
He did not seem to have suffered any very great 
injury. For some days he was languid, and 
complained of a taste of sulphur in his mouth. 
His coat, too, which on going up was of a dark 
blue color, had become quite faded. On the 
whole, Tam had ample reason to be thankful. 

Chapter X. 

Off to Rome—Tho Pontine Marshes. 

The party remained in Naples some time long¬ 
er, and visited the surrounding country', us well 
as other places of attraction in the city*. These 
arc so numerous, that if I were to try to describe 
all that they saw, the mere enumeration of pla¬ 
ces and things would prevent any descriptions 
•f adventure. 

Of coumsc they visited Pompeii, and saw all 
those wonderful things which meet the eye now 
in the streets of the disentombed city’. Of course 
they also visited Virgil's Tomb and the Royal 
Museum, the Villa Rqalo and the Castle of St. 
Elmo. Of course they made excursions to Sor¬ 
rento, Salerno and Pajstum. 

At last all this came to an end, and they left 
Naples for Rome, and on the evening of the sec¬ 
ond day, after a beautiful drive, they reached 
Tcrracina. Leaving this place on the following 
morning, their journey lay through the famous 
Pontine Marshas. 

These marshes form a tract of country forty- 
five miles long, and from five to ten miles in 
width. Drained once by the Roman Emperors, 
they sank back to ruin during the middle ages; 
but finally were reclaimed by Pope Pius VI. 
But though cultivated, they arc not habitable; 
and no place in Europe has a worse reputation 
than the Pontine Marshes. 

The road was a magnificent one, and as they 
rolled along they met the peasants coming from 
their homes on the hill, to their work, showing 
by their pale, sickly* faces how unhealthy that 
work must be. At about midday* they reached 
an inn, where they remained about two hours, < 
and then resumed their journey. 

For the first half of the day they* had all been 
in great spirits. Laughter, noisy conversation, 
jests and songs were all intermingled. But for 
the remainder of the day there was a change. 

After they left the inn they began to notice 
that the air of the marshes was chill and un¬ 
pleasant. A general gloom settled over the par¬ 
ty. Tom held out most bravely, and for a long 
time his fun mid nonsense provoked a laugh; 
but at last even he yielded to the general de¬ 
pression. 

Harry felt on himself the responsibility of the 
rest of the l>oys to an unusual degree. He was 
only a few weeks older than Nonh; but be was 
far stronger, and far more mature in many re¬ 
spects. So he kept warning the whole party 
above all things not to go to sleep. He had 
heard that the air of the marshes made one 
sleepy*, and that to yield to it might prove fatal. 
Fever, he said, was sure to follow. The anxiety 
which was produced in him by his sense of re¬ 
sponsibility, was of itself sufficient to keep him 
nwake; so he found occupation in trying to keep 
the others from the impending danger. 

At first they* laughed at his'fenrs; but ns each 
one felt the drowsiness coming over him, the 
laughter censed. Then they tried to siug. They 
exhausted nil thcirstock of songs—school songs, 
negro songs, sentimental songs, and patriotic 
songs,—but in vain, for the songs were sung 
without any* spirit or interest 

Noah and Sydney struggled bravely; and by 
incessant talk, somewhat farced. It Is trim, main¬ 
tained wakefulness. Uncle Zcbcdec was kept 
awake by* constant remonstrances from Harry, 
who, whenever lie saw him close his eyes, shook 
him, and*rcmindcd him that on him depended 
the safety or the whole party*. So Harry and 
three of them, at least, kept on their guard. 

The one who gave way most was Tom. Har¬ 
ry had not expected this. He thought that Tom's 
flow of spirits would keep him awake through 
every thing. There he was mistaken. For this 
flow of animal spirits arises from constitutional 
causes, a^l when the body is affected it droops. 
So Tom yielded to the insidious atmosphere, and 
after a long silence his head dropped, and he fell 
forward over Harry's knees. 

Harry seized him and lifted him up. 

“Tom! Tom 1" he cried. “Tom! You mustn't 
go to sleep. Woke up. Stop. Hollo 1 Do you 
hear?" 

"All right,” said Tom, in a drowsy yoice. 


“No, it nint all right. I'll not have it," cried 
Harry, shaking Tom violently. 

Tom opened his eyes with a sleepy stare. 

“All right," he said, again. 

“Wake up. Wa-a-a-a-a-akc u-u-u-u-upl” cried 
Harry. 

“In—minute,” murmured Tom. 

Harry* then shook him violently again. Tom 
raised himself with a laugh. 

“I’m—not—sleep—o’ly—fun”—he murmured, 
in scare# audible tones, and with a low laugh. 
“All right—you—jes*—le’ me ’lone." 

His head fell down again over Harry’s knees. 

At this Harry determined to trifle no longer, 
lie seized Toni by* his head, and tried to raise 
him up. But Tom, in his sleepiness, had a sleepy 
consciousness of Hurry's purpose, and a sleepy 
determination to keep his head down. So he 
fixed his teeth firmly in Harry's trousers and 
held on, thus even in liis half slumber evincing 
that whimsical tendency* which was his charac¬ 
teristic while awake. Thus he held his head 
down, and the more Harry pulled, the tighter 
Tom held on. 

At last Harry gave a tremendous pull. There 
was a sharp sound—-Tom’s head was lifted up— 
but there, beneath it, were Hnny's trousers torn 
from liis hips to his knees. 

“Bolher take it!" cried Harry—“and I have 
only one pair of trousers in the world." 

At this the whole party burst into shouts of 
laughter. But even this did not wake Tom. 
Hi* head fell down again. He was in too deep 
a sleep to be awaked. 

“What shall we do?” cried Harry*, in deep 
distress. 

To be continued. 
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CltAPTKU XI. 

! Frantic Kflnris to Atriilwn Tom— 1 Tho Itcutill— 
! Obstinacy of it Sleeper—Yelletri—An ISvtl 
iAiiullortl with Ills Kvll Inn—Dircftil Antic¬ 
ipation Fivpu rations for tui Attack by Bob¬ 
bers-Tho l>mul Ftiotstep. 

There was certainly cause for anxiety. Twin 
was not accustomed even at night to sleep so 
heavily. As a general thing he slept lightly and 
waked easily. But now he was like one who 
had taken an opiate, ami the most desperate ef¬ 
forts of Harry were of tto avail, lit vain he 
shook him. In vain Uncle Zchcdcc remonstrat¬ 
ed. In vain the whole party roared, howled and 
bellowed in his cur. Tom was in the luiul of 
.“Murphy;” so far in that laud that the voices 
of his friends failed to reach him. 

They, however, did what they could, and find¬ 
ing that it was impossible to rouse him. they 
tried to guard hint from the consequences of this 
insidious air. They wrapped coats around him, 
and folded shawls over.Ids face, so that the air 
which he was breathing might at least be miti¬ 
gated iu its character, before it passed into his 
lungs. 

By this time they had a two hours drive yet 
before them. These two hours passed slowly 
and tediously. To them in their anxiety ubimt 
Tom, tho enrriage seemed to go slower than any 
carriage had ever gone before. 

At lost, to their immense relief, they came to 
the end of the marshes, and tho hill country 
rose Iwforc them. After ascending for some 
time the air grew colder and clearer. Tom's face 
was uncovered, and he was held iu an upright 
position. 

The fresh breeze blew on his lace, and gradu¬ 
ally brought with it a restorative which alleviat¬ 
ed the evil effects of the noxious miasma of tho 
marshes. Harr)’ shook him, ami the rest kept 
up a general tumult; ami at length, to the im¬ 
mense relief of all of the party, Tom opened his 
eyes. * 

The sleep seemed to have passed mvay. Ho 
looked around in a dreamy way, but the boys 
were on tlio alert to catch his waking senses. 
"Fire! fire!” cried Syd. "Mtinier 1” cried Noah. 
“Tom, rouse up! Wo arc among tho moun¬ 
tains. Fra Diavolo and fifty thousand brigands 
arc barring tbe way! Get out your revolver.” 

"What's all thut stupid nonsense for?” cried 
Tom, indignantly, rubbing his eyes, sitting 
straight up, and looking around him. 

"Wake up!” cried Harry. 

“Aint I awake?” said Torn. "I'm os awake 
as you are.” 

At this a roar of laughter burst forth. 

"I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Why, man, you've been sleeping so that we 
thought you'd never wake again.” 

"I haven’t been asleep,” said Tom, shandy. 

At this another roar of laughter followed. 
"You’ve been asleep yourselves,” said Tom, 
indignant both at the charge of fulling asleep, 
and at their laughter. 

"O yes, we’ve all been asleep, said Harr)'. 
“Perhaps you didn't full down on my knees. 
Perhaps it wasn’t your teeth that caught hold of 
my trousers. Perhaps you didn’t hold ou so 
that wlien I pulled your head up, my trousers 
gave way. Perhaps I did thut myself 1” 

And Harry displayed the long rent in his trou¬ 
sers to the astonished Tom. 

Iu fact, lie was profoundly astonished. He 
didn’t Beeni to have the slightest recollection of 
having fallen asleep. The two hours which hud 
been so long to them had been nothingness to 
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him. But he could iu)t deny it how. lie kept 
silent nnd looked upon bis work in utter amazo 
ment. 

Yet he was now thoroughly awake, and iu a 
short time they drove into Vcllctri and stopped 
before an inn. 

It was a small, dirty town, and the inn also 
was dirty. On entering' they saw a long, low 
room, with one rough table. The walls were 
rough plastered, and a dozen clumsy chairs stood 
around. 

A number of ill looking fellows, heavily beard¬ 
ed, with black, twinkling eyes, heavy eyebrows 
and sullen faces, passed out. The landlord came 
to welcome them, lie was a man with a thin, 
sallow face, evil smile nnd sinister expression. 
We could not speak English, and the party could 
not speak Italian; so they brought iu the driver, 
who could speak English, and got him to inter¬ 
pret their wants. These were simple—a dinner 
and lodging for the night. 

The landlord promised both. After a scruti¬ 
nizing glance at all the party, he withdrew, and 
they sat down and waited. 

“I don’t like the looks of this place,” said Syd. 

“I don’t like the looks of that landlord,” said 
Noah. 

“I don’t like the looks of those men that went 1 
out,” said Tom. 

“It’s a beastly looking place, that's a fact,” 
said Harry; “and those fellows arc about ns ruf¬ 
fianly looking a lot ns ever I saw/’ 

“They look a previous sight more like heathen 
than Christians,” said Uncle Zcbolcc; “but I 
suppose these here .Italians air n kind orpoguns. 
They Imint got any real Gospel preaelilti’, and 
Jiow could they he Christians? ’ 

“Christians or puguus, they’re a had lot,” said 
Harry. 

“Did you seu how those men stared at us us 
they went out?” 

“Stared ? Why, they //fared nt us.” 

“And the landlord, too.” 

“If this Inn were iu the middle of the Pontine 
Marshes, where that other inn was, I shouldn’t 
cure to puss the night here.” 

“What sort of a place is this?” 

“I don’t know any thing about it.” 

“Nor I.” 

“It seems a small kind of a place. It looks 
like one of those Italian towns Jhat we read 
about, where brigands are iu the habit of mak¬ 
ing themselves at homo, and are related to half 
the inhabitants, or connected with them.” 

“It’s got walls, though.” 

“Of course—nil Italian towns have. That’s 
the middle ages, my boy.” 

At length dinner was brought in. There 
were soup, and meat, and various peculiar dishes 
seasoned with garlic, and a few vegetables, aiul 
mueearoni, and rolls, and sour wine. They were 
all so hungry that they made an excellent meal, 
ami then sat dialling for an hour or two. Then 
they asked for their rooms, ami the landlord, 
taking a miserable little oil lamp, led the way up 
stairs to a large room, in which there were four 
beds. Tliis a as to he their sleeping place. 

After he left, the hoys looked all around. The 
room was on the second story, mid seemed to 


«l»ll tell you,” said Tom. “Let’s lift a bed 
against the door.” 

“That’ll do it,” said Noah. 

“Here, hoys,” said Tom. “Catch hold. We’ll 
fix ’em;” and he caught hold of the bed. It was 
a massive and ponderous affair, of an antique 
construction, and even the united strength of the 
four boys could not move it without extreme 
effort Besides, they did not wish to make any 
noise, and so by putting forth all their strength 
they managed to get it against the door. 

“That’s ull right," said Tom. 

“And now,” said Harry, “I’m not going to 
have that ladder there.” 

“0 yes, that must come down.” 

“Wait. I think 1*11 go up there and explore 
the attic.” 

Saying this, Harry seized the candle, and as¬ 
cended the ladder. The other boys followed, 
leaving Uncle Zcbolcc on the bed. 

On reaching the attic they found it to be a 
large, unfinisliedloft, extending the whole length 
of the house. The window at one end was open, 
and the other had boards nailed over it. Nei¬ 
ther of them had sashes. A number of boxes 
were lying about the lloor; from the beams liung 
various kinds of dried meats, dried vegetables, 
strings of mueearoni, and things of that kind. 
They concluded that it was used as general store¬ 
room. A short glance sufficed to show them the 
whole of this place, nnd they soon descended 
again. 

“If they want to get at us,” said Tom, after 
they hndrcuchcd their bed-room, “they can climb 
into that opeij attic window. The ground is not 
far below it.” 

“in that ease,” said Harry, “we may as well 
remove this ladder.” 

It was a step ladder, made of stout logs, and 
exceedingly heavy. The boys trial to tukc it 
down without noise, but iu spite of their utmost 
care it came down with a thump that shook the 
house. 

“Never mind,” said Harry, with a laugh. 
"They’ll think it’s Unde Zcbolcc kicking his 
boots off.” 

“I don’t like these windows,” said Tom. “I 
wonder if they open easily.” 

Ho went round ami tried them one by one. 
Not 011 c of them would open. They were dou¬ 
ble, ami mounted on hinges, so as to swing out, 
but from long disuse they had grown fixed in 
i their pluces—not one of them would open. ' 

“That’s a comfort, at any rate,” said Tom; 
“but I must say these people don’t seem over 
fond of fresh air.” 

“Well, boys,” said Unelc Zebedee, wiiohau | 
watched all their proceedings with mild paternal | 
interest, as though he was presiding over some 
boyish game, “don’t you think you’d better get 
to bed now?” 

To this the hoys assented. They felt secure 
even against the evil gang below, and were at 
length willing to sink into the helplessness of 
sleep. Soon they had all disposed of themselves. 
Uncle Zebedee had one bed; Noah another; Syd 
another; while the fourth ami largest, which 
was against the door, was appropriated by Harry 
and Tom. 


softly; but the old floor creaked, and the very 
effort to make no noise only made the noise 
worse. 

Nearer and nearer 1 

And there came a noise at the door. It was 
pressed. A heavier pressure followed. 

Then whispers! 

And Tom, shaking Harry with one band, kept 
liis other over Harry’s mouth, and hissed in his 
car,— 

“Harry I Wake! They’ve cornel Don’tspeak!” 

To be conUnued. 


occupy the entire lloor. At one cml there was 
an opening in the ceiling, which .seemed to lead 
into the attic. A ladder was placed n-ainst the 
wall here, forming a lnSans of ascent. There 
were two windows in front, nnd one at cueli end. 
Tint door wns on the hack side of the room. 
There was no Ioek on it, nnd no fastening of any 
kind. 

Altogether the numerous windows, the cock¬ 
loft, with its ladder, and the door without fasten¬ 
ings, inspired them all with a strange sense of 
insecurity* Tom, in particular, was loud in his 
expression of disgust. His slumbers on the 
Pontine. Marshes seemed to be followed by as 
violent a reaction in the other direction, and he 
was now the most wide awake and the most 
talkative of all. 

“I’m not going to bed with things this way,” 
said he. “I wouldn’t trust a single soul in this 
house.” 

“We’re ia a fix,” said Syd. 

“No, we’re not,” said Tom. ’‘Let’s make 
tilings fa■st.” 

“Ilow?” 

“Why, barricade ourselves.” 

“We can’t; we’ve got nothing to barricade 
with,” said Noah. 

“What «r»’ you guilt* to do, lioys?” said Unelc 
Zebedee, wiu» was sitting oil the bedside. 

“Fasten the doors, somehow.” 

“Fa-ten the doors? Why?” 

“Why? Because we believe that the fellows 
down stairs area gang of scoundrels, and will 
pay us a visit while we’re asleep.” 

“You don t say so!” exclaimed Uncle Zebedee. 
“Why, I do declare! Well, I think you’re about 
right. I don’t like this myself.” 

“But what shall wo do?” 


Soon ail were asleep except Tom. lie was 
still feeling the effects of that reaction from his 
slumbers iu the Pontine Marshes, which has al¬ 
ready been mentioned. His nervotqt system had 
also been affect eel by the malaria. He could not 
sleep. AH around him he heard the deep breath¬ 
ing of the hoys; and knew that they were in the 
land of dreams. lie alone was iu the land of 
realities,—in that dismal house,—the house of 
those evil looking men. 

Now as he lay awake, his fears of some kind 
of an assault increased. All kinds of fancies 
swept through his brain. The very preparations 
which they had made against an attack served 
to make that attack seem more probable. 

What if they should come now! Such was liis 
thought every moment. 

Time passed. Ever}’ nobe was magnified,— 
every croak, every rustle", every sound struck 
upon his wakeful aiul excited senses, and made 
his heart beat with npprebellion. Time after 
time ho raised himself upright in bed and list¬ 
ened. 

So the hours passed. 

lie could not‘sleep. lie did not know what 
the hour was. lie was vexed with himself for 
his nervousness. Ho trial to reason down his 
fears. He trial to count endless numbers, so us 
to force liimself to sleep, lie trial to think of 
falling waters, rolling smoke, and all those other 
subjects, the thought of which is said to he an 
infallible remedy for sleeplessness. 

Suddenly he was roused from all this—quick¬ 
ly, sharply and terribly. 

There was a sound now—an unmistakable 
one. 

It was a footstep on the stair—other footsteps 
followed. It was the step of one trying to tread 
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ClIAlTKIt XII. 

A Night of Horror—Tho Anxious Vigil—'The 
Three Figures—Tlio Ascent into the Attic— 
Bold anil Plucky Attitude of Uncle ZelHtlee 
and the four Boys—Final Denouement. 

At that summons, so sudden, so startling, 
Harry waked instantly, in the full possession of 
all his faculties, lie said not a word, but re¬ 
moved Tom’s band from ids mouth, and sat up 
in bed, and listened. 

At first there was deep silence, but this at 
length was broken by the sound of u low whis¬ 
pering. It was too low to lie intelligible, even if 
it bad been in English; but being in Italian it 
was of course incomprehensible. So they list¬ 
ened without understanding a wont. This last¬ 
ed for some time, and then there was a pressure 
against the door,—a heavy pressure which made 
the old door crack in evciy joint. But the door 
did not move, for the massive bedstead was 
against it. 

The boys sat up in bed and listened; not a 
word was said. The whispering outside contin¬ 
ued for some time. The thought that uuly a 
very thin mul rieketty door stood between them¬ 
selves and the bloody-minded miscreants outside 
was an exciting one, ami the boys’ hearts beat 
at a rate which may lie imagined. After all, 
however, they were two as plucky fellows as 
could be found, and so in spite of the quick beat¬ 
ing of their hearts, they sat in silence and made 
not a motion. Only Hurry moral his hand over 
uud laid it gently on Tom’s arm, from a sort of 
instinctive idea of protecting him from the peril 
that was so dose. And it was close enough. 

The time seemed interminable, ns they sat 
there and listened. But at last the whispering 
ceased, and they heard the footsteps moving 
away from the door, and then going down stairs 


again. At last they sounded no longer; a door 
slammed, and all was silence once more. 

Harry and Tom, then, by a simultaneous im¬ 
pulse, leaped from the bed, and in a quick whis¬ 
per waked the others and told them what had 
happened. Up jumped all, and stood in the 
dark, a dismal, doleful group, staring in silence 
at one another. 

“We haven’t any thing to defend ourselves 
with,” said Noah. 

“O, if I only had a revolver,” cried Harry. 

“O, if 1 only had a hatchet,” said Syd. 

“I’d be satisfied if I had a simple, harmless, 
old-fashioned horse pistol,” said Tom, with a 
sigh. “Yes, if it was only loaded with buck 
shot I’d pepper some of the rascals with it.” 

“O, don’t be afeared, boys,” said Uncle Zebe- 
dee; “don’t be afeared.” 

“We’re not afraid,” said Harry, “not we. But 
what’s that?” 

“H-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-sh 1” 

A sound arose outside the house, which threw 
them all into a fresh fit of excitement. The 
footstens of several men were heard passing 
along in front. The boys stole softly to the win¬ 
dows. Looking out cautiously they saw three 
dark forms moving toward the end of the house. 
The night was quite dark, and the men could 
only be faintly seen. They watched them till 
they reached the end of the house, and then 
Harry and Tom occupied that end window while 
Syd, and Noah, and Uncle Zcbcdec leaned over 
them. Thus five faces were peering out into the 
gloom, seeking to learn their fate. 

What was it that they saw? 

At first the three figures were not visible. 
Soon they re-appeared, carrying something that 
looked like a ladder. 

“The open attic window 1” said Harry* in a 
low, thrilling whisper. 

The others said nothing. They watched. 

They saw the three figures laboriously plant¬ 
ing the ladder and raising it. They heard it 
strike the house. 

Then the three figures ascended! 

All three ! 

Overhead they heard them as one by one they 
entered. They heard their footsteps. They were 
evidently trying to avoid making a noise, yet on 
that rieketty old floor every step defied conceal¬ 
ment, and made itself manifest by sharp creaks 
and groans from the old beams and rafters. 

The boys turned away from the window and 
listened. 

Suddenly Harry touched Tom and Noah, 
“Look!” he whispered. 

A faint ray of light appeared at the opening in 
the ceiling that led to the attic. They had light¬ 
ed a lump. What was to come next? 

“Come,” whispered Harry, “let us stand here 

and meet them.” 

And they walked softly over to where the 
opening yawned into the ceiling through which 
the light gleamed faintly down, ncrc they 
stood, marshalled in military order by the gen¬ 
ius of Harry: 1st. Uncle Zebedce, with an open 
razor. 2d. Harry with a chair uplifted. 8d. 
Noah with a penknife. 4th. Syd with a* stout 
jack-knife (rather dull). 5th. Tom with a knife, 
of which he hrnl opened all the blades. 

Suddenly the silence was broken. A footstep 
sounded close by the opening. Uncle Zcbcdec 
could stand this no longer. He determined to 
bring things to a crisis. 

“Who’s there?” he cried. 

The footsteps stopped. Then there was a deep 
silence. 

“Who’s there?” lie repeated. 

There was a little whispering. 

“Who's there?” cried Uncle Zebedce, for the 
third time, in a stem, menacing voice, as though 
he was on the point of blowing somebody’s 
brains out, if somebody didn't answer. 

That lost question brought no answer. AU 
was stillness. 

“Don’t call again,” said Harry, in a very low 
whisper. “Be quiet. They won’t answer. Let’s 
wait now to sec what they will do.” 

So they waited and waited, while all the time, 
in the attic above there was utter silence. Noth¬ 
ing at all could be beard. But the light flickered 
faintly, as before, and a dull ray came stealing 
down through the aperture. It was a trying 
thing to stand thus waiting with the expectation 
every instant of some formidable assault. As 
they waited thus, the suspense became almost 
Intolerable, yet it had to be endured. 

At length they heard whispering overhead 
once more. It was continual for some time. 
The light shone a little more brightly down the 
aperture. 

Then there was a footfall! Then another!! 
Another!!! And yet another!!!! 

“There they come!” whispered Harry. 

“Get ready!” hissed Tom, through his set 
teeth. 

The footsteps drew nearer! They approached 


the aperture—the light there was brighter. Then j 
there was a bumping noise. 

“It’s the ladder!” whispered Harry. “They i 
have found that we have taken the steps away, j 
and they’re going to pull in the ladder from the 
outside and put it down here.” 

This he whispered to Uncle Zebedce. That 
venerable relative was roused by this to despera¬ 
tion. Once more lie called out,— 

“Who’s there?” 

And he willed this out in stentorian tones. 

Again there was a deep silence. The footsteps 
stopped. 

"Who’sthere? Whydon'tyeanswer? Who’s 
there, I say?” 

A footstep came near to the aperture. The 
light shone down. The hoys shrank back, and 
gathered up their resolution and their strength. 
Then a voice! 

“0,ycs! AH r-r-r-right!” 

That voice! Those words! Whose voice was 
it? Why, the driver’s! Nobody’sclsc. And those 
English words sounded passing sweet to those 
who heard them, and in an instant drove away 
all their fear. For there was a deep-seated as¬ 
surance in the minds of all that no one who 
could speak the English language could possi¬ 
bly be a midnight assassin. So the tones of that 
familiar voice, and the sound of those familiar 
words, were like halm to these suffering souls. 

“What do you want?” said Uncle Zcbcdec, in 
a voice whose tones had changed at once, and 
with astonishing rapidity, from wrathful men¬ 
ace to good-natured interrogation. lie was him¬ 
self again, tlic easy, the friendly, the inquisitive 
I Uncle Zcbcdec. 

“0, all r-r-r-right” was the answer. “It is de 
maccaroni. Bey keeps him vp here. Bey want 
him for de hrekfis. Bey tried to go troo de bed¬ 
room—it was fast. So dey climb vp here. We’re 
gain ’ now. You will excuse de interruptione. 
Allrrright! !!!!!!!!” 

The footsteps moved toward the window. The 
noise of men descending was heard. Then the 
ladder was taken away. Then the men re-en¬ 
tered the house. Then all was still. 

The boys spoke not one word. Nor did Uncle 
Zebedce. Each one linstily shut up his knife. 
Uncle Zebedce softly closed his razor. Harry 
quietly put down Iris chair. All were ashamed 
of their excitement, and yet they bad no reason 
to be ashamed, for they had certainly facal what 
they believed to be a real danger with very cred¬ 
itable courage. 

They said not one word, however, but quietly 
went to bed. Soon all were asleep, even Tom. 

To lie continued. 
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“Dis,” saiil lie, "is de ancient Romo. Do mod¬ 
ern Rome is beyond, olicr dcrc. Dis arch is de 
A roll of Constantine; dis great place is de Col¬ 
iseum ; over dcre, dat high bill, wit de tower, 
is de Capitol. Over den^yott see do Temple of 
Peace; dat arch near it is de Arch of Titus; and 
all dat place from de Areli of Titus to de Capitol, 
is do Roman Forum.” 

The boys said not one word. They seemed 
overwhelmed at first by the august presence of 
die past, and never had language seemed so clo- 
nuent ns those words of the driver. 

Chapter XIV. 

Ruins of Romc-Tlio Fonira-Tho Coliseum— 
A Perilous Situation. 

The day after tlicir arrival, the boys set out to 


slightin' observations about the ancient Romans? 
Catch me at it!” 

At last they visited tlic greatest ruin in all 
the world,—the marvellous Coliseum. This ma¬ 
jestic structure, in spite of the devastations t ,f 
the past, still rears its vast height one humlm! 
and fifty feet in the air, and this, with its length 
of seven hundred feet, and breadth of five hun¬ 
dred feet, still makes it ovcnnve the miiul of the 
beholder with the immensity of its size. 

The outside wall stood perfect for about one- 
lialf of the circuit, and on this sh\e it looked 
most imposiug. As they entered, however, thev 
could sec the devastation that had l>cen innde. 

Ail around them rose tlte many stones snp- 
ported on arches, but these all lay in ruins, it 
was but the skeleton of its former self; for dur- 
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-visit the ruins of old Rome, and Undo Zebcdce ingtbedark ages it received incessant injury, 
went with them For centuries, too, it was regarded as a public 

The modem city stands apart from the an- quarry, where the stones lay already formed for 
cient, and they concluded to visit the older por- the builders’ purposes, and many palaces and 
lion first; and to do it without a guide. They bouses.in Romo were limit from mntcnals taken 
contented themselves with a map of Rome and from tills place. Even the walls of tl.c city 
Murray’s Hand-book, with which they bent tlicir were repaired from these stones several lime, 
steps to the Capitoline Hill, from which they de- over. The stones had onginally been fastened 
sccndetl imo the Roman Forum. tofrctj.cr with bronze clamps. Every one of 

This place is situated between the Capitoline these, which amounted to thousands, was taken, 
Ilill and the Palatine. Once it presented a scene except two, winch are now shown as curiosities. 
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Chapter XIII. 

On tho Campagna—Through the Gates in the 
City—The Buried Past—Its Wondcrs-Out- 
break from Noah. 

The next morning they resumed tlicir journey 
at nil early hour. 

After a drive through the mountainous conn- 1 after place. 


of indescribable magnificence. At one end 
arose the Capitol, covered with marble temples. 
On the Palatine stood the vast palace of the 
Caisars, and the intervening space was covered 
with temples, arches and columns. Now, how¬ 
ever, but ft few vestiges remain of all this splen¬ 
dor. 

They walked slowly over this place, poiuler- 
pver their giiide book, and making out place 
Noah and Svd went into raptures 


try, which presented the most magnificent scen¬ 
ery, they at length reached Allmno, and drew up 
in front of the hotel. 

This hotel is situated on a most commanding 
■spot, and the view that is obtained embraces the 
vast Campagna of Rome. Noah stood enrap¬ 
tured. There it lay before themthe wide plain, 
—the central point, in his eyes, of all past his¬ 
tory. 

In the midst of this plain, in different direc¬ 
tions, lie saw long lines of high, arched struc¬ 
tures, stretching across it to one central point. 
What were these? They looked like railroads. 


over each, while the others listened in silence, 
At last they came to a venerable arch. 

“It’s the Arch of Titus/' said Syd, looking at 
the guide book. 

“So it Is,” cried Noah, “and sec, here is tlic 
real ancient pavement of the road, the same as 
the pavement of the Appian Way, that we saw 
at Cumae/* 

“Sec,” cried Syd, “these sculptural ornaments 
of the Jewish Temple. How often have I seen 
pictures of these 1” 

“But look/* cried Noah, “at tlic pavement. 
Ilow many conquerors have passed over this! 


Could they be the ancient aqueducts? Ami what jj qw man y triumphs have gone along here, up 


was.ihnt central point to which they ran? 


to the Capitol!” Then stretching out his hand. 


There was a haze in the sky, and that point j ic repeated these words, in rather a pompous 
was indistinct, but lie could see the irregular voicc; 


outline of hills; he could see the shape of build 
ings, crowded together, and among them lie 
could sec, most distinctly, a dark object, tower¬ 
ing up above the surrounding edifices;—a dark, 
circular structure, the dome of some vast cathe¬ 
dral. What could it be? He asked the driver. 

“Dat,” said the driver, “dat is Rome; and dat 
is St. Peter.” _ _ 

Rome! St.rctcr’s! Was it indeed Rome that the past gathers around us, from Romulus, the 
he saw? It was too far away for Ids eye to take founder, to Romulus Augustulus, the last of the 
in any distinct impression of the place, hut the emperors,—I may say even to Rictizi, the ‘last of 


“Blest and thrice blest the Roman 
Who sees Rome's brightest day, 

Who sees the long, victorious pomp 
Wind down the sacred Way, 

And through the bellowing Forum, 

And round the suppliant's grove, 

Bp to the everlasting gates 
Of Capitolean Jove.” 

“What a place is tills!” he continued. “Is 
there any place on earth equal to it? Here, all 


thought that lie was actually looking at the eter¬ 
nal city, carried him hcyotul himself, into a rap¬ 
ture of enthusiasm. 

After a stay of about two hours at Albano, 
they resumed their journey, and at length drew 
near the city, and tlic gates of San Giovanni 
arose before them. Here they were stopped, and 
tlicir passports examined. 

Entering the city, they found themselves at 
first in a desolate place. No streets appeared,— 
no appearance of a great city, though they were 
within the walls. At length, as they drove along, 
thev saw before them a venerable structure, 


the Romans/ What scenes this place lias wit¬ 
nessed!” 

“Yes,” cried Tom, absurdly mimicking Noali's 
tone and manner. “Yes, and me, too! Methinks 
I sec them all! I’m looking at Hannibal. He’s 
hurling bis spear at tlic Romans, who arc calmly 
selling their grain fields in the Forum. I’m look¬ 
ing at Caractacus, Boadicea and Cnssivelaunus 
as they inarch through here, exclaiming, ‘Alas! 
how is it possible that people possessed of such struction. 
magnificence at home, should envy us our very 
ordinary log houses, in the old country!’ I 
sec Horace, too! He’s singing himself hoarse, 


At last, however, a better day dawned, and 
one of the Popes made a law which put a stop 
to this pillaging. To enforce this law, the Col¬ 
iseum was consecrated to tlic memory of tlic 
martyr Christians who had perished here during 
the ancient persecutions. Around the circuit, 
twelve small chapels were formed, and in the 
centre of that arena, which had once been wa¬ 
tered with the blood of martyrs, a cross was 
erected. It is noiv a place of pilgrimage, and 
tlic ravages of time are guarded ngainst by in¬ 
cessant vigilance, and constant repairs. 

It was in such a place that they found them¬ 
selves. In the middle of tlic arena rose the cross, 
while all around were tho hundreds ot arches, 
the fallen walls, the broken stones and the over¬ 
turned columns of tlic venerable min, present¬ 
ing a scene of confusion such as may nowhere 
else he witnessed. 

Tom lmd gone off to climb over the ruins to 
the top. Tlic others strolled about the arena. 
Uncle Zcbedec and narry were together at one 
end, while Noah and Syd wwndcrcd away toward 
the other, enjoying their fill of the sentiments 
which were inspired by the august ruin around 
them. 

Suddenly they heard a loud cry. 

All started, and looked around. 

The cry was repeated. 

It was Tom's voice! 

A sudden thrill of fear went through the lit¬ 
tle group. 

For there, seated on what seemed the highest 
ridge of tlic outer edge of the Coliseum, they 
saw* Tom. He was holding with lx>th hands, 
and looking down at them with earnest eyes. 
It was his cry that they had heard. 

“Come down/' cried Uncle Zcbedec. “Come 
down!” His face was as pale as ashes. 

“0 it’s all very well to say‘Come down/"said 
Tom; “but I’d like to know bow* I can. The 
place I jumped from lias fallen, and wliat’s more, 
the wall I’m on is shaking. So hurry up, Har¬ 
ry, and be quick about it.” 

Off sprang Harry; the others followed, expect¬ 
ing every* moment to hear tlic thunder of the 
falling ruin, that w*ould hurl dow*n Tom to dfr 


To be conUnued. 


which carried, in its whole aspect, tlic air of re- , Livy is walking about arm-in-arm with Numa 

' * . . _ . _* ii_____ Ms 


mote antiquity. It was a lofty triumphal arch 
such as those of which they had often and often 
seen pictures, in the course of their reading at 
home. 

Scarcely had they* caught sight of this, when 
tlicir attention was drawn to a far larger edifice 
beyond. It seemed as ancient ns the first one, 
but grander far, and more majestic. Its vast 
length strctchal before them; its lofty sides rose 
up with tier upon tier of arches; but the side 
nearest them was dilapidated, and seomal to 
havobccti subject, for nges, to the havoc of time, 
ami to that worse havoc which is wrought 
by the hands of man. 

All arouml them arose other objects,—the me¬ 
morials of the past,—the ruins of a city, and of 
a world. 

“What is this?” burst forth Noah, “what is 
this place? What is this arch, mid that one over 
there? What is that high hill with the tower? 
What is that immense place in ruins? Where is 
Rome? We arc inside the walls but there is no 
city. There is only ruins. What are they all?” 

The driver looked all around, nnd then turned 
back bis face toward the liovs, and liegnn to an¬ 
swer, pointing, at the same time, to each object 
Vhlch he indicated. 


and Poinncy! Here comes Cicero, with bis 
speech against Catclinc, followed by the Roman 
people witli dictionaries to make him out! But 
who is this? who in the world can he be? Why, 
rnilly, now! Pew tell! why, it’s Dr. Antbon, 
running for bis life, followed by a whole crowd 
of infuriated Latin antliorsl” 

“There, Tom,” said Noah, “that’ll do. You’ve 
said enough. I’ll hold mv tongue, after this, if 
you do.” 

“I don’t sec why you can't let n fellow go into 
raptures, if he wants to,” said Tom. “I don't 
interrupt you.” 

“The trouble with you, Thomas,” said Uncle 
Zcbedec, assuming n tone of severe rebuke, “the 
trouble with you is, you're tew light an trifling. 
You’re amid the ashes of the past; that's whpre 
yon air. Ancient Romo was a sizable place, 
with handsome Imildin’s, considering. This here 
pavement seems very respectable, and I dare say 
this arch looked-well, when it was new. Its raith- 
cr dilapidated now, but what o' that! Think 
how old it is. They might take tho stuff and 
build a nice shop, but I s'pose they're too poor. 
At any rate, we hadn't ought to poke fan at 
them. What you want, Thomas, is more gravi- 
! ty. Look at me. Do I laugh? Do I make 
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Chapter XV. 

An Adrentorom Journey—The DlfllovlttH in 

the Way—Harry cannot iwcue Tom for Torn 

has raoned Himself. 

It was very difficult to climb up at that partic¬ 
ular place. Harry, who was ahead, went to 
Tom's rescue with great speed, but at length 
found his progress arrested by a yawning gulf 
in front of him. Ho had to go along the wall 
for a great distance before he could find a place 
to cross. 

The others came to the same spot, and tamed 
aside after Harry, but when they come to where 
he had crossed none of them dared to. try it. 
They had to wander on further in search of a 
place, so far away, indeed, that it seemed as 
though they were turning their backs on Tom. 
But still the only way by which they could even¬ 
tually approach him, was by going away from 
him at first so as to make the circuit of the fall¬ 
en way. * 

Meanwhile Harry had crossed and resumed 
his journey, sometimes leaping from stone to 
stone, and from arch to arch, at other times 
running quickly along broad footways, paved 
with small bricks. At length, as he looked up 
to get bis bearings, he found that Tom had dis¬ 
appeared. A wild horror came over him; the 
thought that Tom had fallen made him tremble 
from hoad to foot, but only stimulated him to 
fresher and more desperate efforts. 

The others, too, had looked up and had seen 
Harry mounting the ruins with great leaps and 
bounds, but no Tom waiting to receive him. And 
the same dread and sickening terror came to 
them. For a moment tlieir efforts were almost 
paralysed, and then they, too, hurried up with 
renewed efforts. 

Harry was far, far ahead of them, leaping 
recklessly over the ruinB, and near the top. At 
length he reached it What did ho see? 

The place where Tom had been seen, was not 
the outer wall, but the next one inside of it Be¬ 
tween the place where Harry stood and the wall 
where Tom had been, there were only a few feet 
of distance, but thAt wall was narrow and the 
space between was deep. Beyond this, he could 
not sec what was between Tom’s wall and the 
outer one. 

He looked down into the space beneath him, 
but saw no signs of any mangled form. There 
were masses of rubbish, but whether they had 
lately fallen or not he coaid not tell. It was 
necessary to get to Tom's wall before he could 
see any thing or find out any thing. 

Passing hastily to the right, therefore, ho hur¬ 
ried along and at length came to where the orig¬ 
inal slabs of stone lay across the walls, bridging 
over the space betwoen them. Over this he 
went. 

, Scarcely had his foot touched the other side 
when Tom himself gave a spring from some 
place beneath and stood full before him. Each 
was as astonished as the other. Tom treated it 
all as a joke, but the sight of Hairy’s pale face 
and eyes moistened with joyfal tears, drove 
away all thought of jesting. 

"All right, old boy/' be said; *1 wouldn't 
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have called, but you see I xeally was In a fix. | 
There, they’re all coming;. What a shame 1” 

And with this he waved hi* hands and shout¬ 
ed at Unde Zebedee and the other boys, who 
looked up and gave a loud cry of joy. 

“When you see the place/* said Torn, “you'll 
see it was no joke. There was a bit of an arch 
that I jumped from, and as I sprang, it fell. So I 
couldn’t get back. After I called, though, I saw 
a jutting stone, and managed to let myself down 
in such a way that there was only a distance of 
ten feet below me. I let myself drop on this and 
then scrambled along over all sorts of rubbish 
down there. I didn't think of your all taking 
it so hard; It was a tough pull, though, I can 
tell you." i 

With this Tom pointed to the place from 
which he had emerged. It was the space be¬ 
tween the outer and second walls, and wus filled 
with accumulated rubbish. At one spot the rub¬ 
bish rose up high, nnd it was here that Tom had 
let himself drop. After a few glances around and 
a few more questions, Harry started back, fol¬ 
lowed by Tom, and soon rejoined the others. 

Chapter XVX 

Under Ground-The City of the Dead-Tombs 
and Chapels — labyrinthine Passages — A 
Fearful Discovery-Uncle Zebedee lost In the 
1 toman Catacombs I —The Loud Call!—No 
Keply. 

“Now," said Noah, after they had exhausted 
the last adventure, “let’s visit the Catacombs. 
We’ll have plenty of time." 

“The Catacombs? Where are they?" 

“They're under the Cathedral of San Sebas¬ 
tian, down the Appian Way." 

“What are they doing there?” asked Uncle 
Zebedee. “Do they bury their priests in them?" 

“O, no. The Cathedral happens to be built 
over ihem, and the entrance to them is there." 

“Well, I 'spose we’d as well go thar as any- 
whars else,” said Uncle Zebedee. 

“So 1 say," remarked Tom. 

With these words they set out on their jour¬ 
ney. The whole way led them past objects of 
great interest The road was bordered with 
tombs; they passed under venerable gateways, 
beside ivy-covered monuments, and ruinous tri¬ 
umphal arches, and hallowed sanctuaries. Af¬ 
ter n walk of about two miles they at length 
reached the Cathedral of San Sebastian. 

The boys had often before spoken of visiting 
the Catacombs, and all had read much about 
them, so that they had a very good general idea 
of their character. 

“ Nobody knows how far they extend," said 
Noah. “They are all underneath the city, some¬ 
times story lying under story; nnd spread out 
ever so fur beyond the walls, lust as they do 
here. They go underneath the Tiber, too. They 
haven’t l>cgiin to explore them all yet, although 
some parts have been all gone over. Whether 
they will ever get through them all it is hard to 
tell*" 

“Why, what's the trouble?" 

“The passages are so confused. They run 
everyway. It is an immense labyrinth. Once 
get out of your way, and you arc lost. Haven't 
you ever heard the story about one of the origi¬ 
nal explorers? He took a thread with him and 
unwound it as he went along. Coming to some 
place, he found sonic pictures which he wished 
to copy. So he began to copy them. From these i 
he went to others. At length all of a sudden his 
torch burnt out. lie then tried to find his 
thread, hut had wandered away, and the more 
he tried to find it the less he was able. Hours 
and hours passed away, yet there he was, on his 
hands’ ami knees, feeling for the thread. It 
seemed endless to him. He grew despairing mid 
fell down, expecting to die there. Just at that 
moment, as he fell, his hand touched the clew, 
lie sprang up, emerged from the fearful place, 
ami was saved, lie found out iiiui. lie iiuti uvvii 
in the Catacombs over thirty hours." 

“Well* at any rate, that sort of thing don’t 
happen now," said Syd. 

“O, l don’t know," said Noah, solemnly. 
“But there’s no danger, I suppose, for a guide 
always goes down with ordinary visitors." 

On reaching the place and looking about they 
saw a priest who could speak a little English. 
He was the guide to the Catacombs, and in a 
few minutes he obtained a supply of long can¬ 
dles, one of which he gave to each of the party. 
Then going through a door in the side of the 
Cathedral, he led the way down a long flight of 
steps. Passing through another door at the bot¬ 
tom, they* felt a rush of cold air, and entered an 
excavated passage-way, which was whitewashed. 
The priest went on, and after a few steps they 
found themselves walking along this excavated 
way, which now was no longer whitewashed, 
and knew that they were in the Catacombs. 

The passage-way was from seven to eight feet 
in height, and from four to five in width; the 


rock was roughly cut, and bore the mark left by 
the pick which had been wielded by the Roman 
fosaor who cut it. There was no light whatever, 
except that which cnino from their candles; and 
this was at best a feeble and flickering one. The 
passage wound slightly; and they noticed that 
many other passages branched off from it on 
cither side, but that nearly all of them were 
blocked op with stone; some, however, were still 
open and their months yawned gloomily, as 
though eager to receive them into some darkness 
from which there might he no escape. 

Soon the walls presented a change. They be¬ 
gan to be all filled with oblong niches just like 
the berths in a ship, and ranged one above the 
other in the same way. Their guide informed 
them in his broken English, that these were all 
Christian graves, and liad once been shut in with 
slabs of stone, which liad been carried off long 
ago. For in past ages these bad been considered 
as the graves of martyrs, and most of the im¬ 
mense supply of relics which was sent forth to 
meet the insatiable demand of the middle ages, 
issued from this place. Afterwards, when the 

papal government became aware of the histori¬ 
cal importance of these memorials, it gathered 
whutwere lett and deposited them in iheV»U- 
can Museum. 

As they went on, the walls still continued 
filled with these cells; but at length they came 
to a kind of chamber, formed by widening the 
walls, or by knocking a wall away that inter¬ 
vened between two passage-ways. 

The walls of this chamber bore traces of color¬ 
ing. These the guide informed them were faded 
pictures, made by the early Christians, and the 
chamber itself had been used by them as a chap¬ 
el. For in the times of fiercest persecution many 
persons were compelled to fly to this place for 
refuge; and here they carried on their worship 
without molestation. Every part of the Cata¬ 
combs that has yet been explored, contains 
Christian graves, Christian memorials and Chris¬ 
tian chapels. It is evident, that, whatever was 
the original cause of their formation, they were 
made use of by the Christians throughout their 
whole extent, as a place of burial, and as a place 
of retreat during persecution. 

The boys Wandered about for a long time, 
passing through other passage-ways, inspecting 
other chnpcls, peeping into graves to-sec if by 
any chance tliere might linger any relics of the 
dead, and peering down some of the side pass¬ 
ages which yawned before them on their way. 
At length they reached a place in which they 
had been before. They recognized it by the fact 
that two passages met here running into one, 
and the one on the left was walled up and 

tti nrtivJ with n htlM CrOSS. 

The guide informed them that if they chose, 
they might return now, but if they wished, he 
would take them to some more chapels in anoth¬ 
er direction. 

Noah, to whom he spoke, eagerly requested 
him to go on, and the guide did so. The other 
passages and chapels were precisely like what 
they had seen already, and this general resem¬ 
blance among all the parts of the gloomy place 
made it somewhat monotonous. 

It was while standing in a chapel that a re¬ 
mark from Tom roused every one to a painful 
state of excitement. 

“Hollo.'" he cried. “Where’s Uncle Zebedee?" 

With a start the others looked round. 

Uncle Zebedee was not to l»e seen! 

In a sudden fit of excited fear, they hurried to 
the nearest passage and listened. 

There was no sound of footsteps, no dull glare 
of any flickering light. 

Then they all shouted, again, again, and yel 
again. 

Anil their voices rolled in muffled echoes down 
the passages, but from those gloomy, cavernous 
ways, and from those dark chambers, then: 
came no response! 

To be continued. 
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Chapter XVII. 

Re-asnuranccs from the Guide—Puzzle is Fol¬ 
lowed by a Gleam of tlKht-Tho GI sc o very 
of tbe Lust One—His Attitude on the Occa¬ 
sion. 

“Do not fear,” said the guide, as soon as he 
could make himself heard. “It is noting.” 

“Buthe'slost! he's gone astray I” cried Noah, 
in indescribable agitation; “we’ll never see him 
again! Harry! let’s hunt him up!” 

“But I say—it is noting—no mattairc. Alla- 
right.” 

“Can wc find him?” 

“Easy. Allaright. Be quiet; donotbedistcr- 
css.” 

A feeling of relief came over them at these 
words. The guide led the way back calmly, to j 
the place where the blocked path was, with the 
huge cross; and then turned down the passage 
which they bad traversed first. They went over 
their first route, looking carefully at every place, 
and calling at every passage way. At last they 
cuiuc back by their old path to the cross. 

In their journey they had seen no sign of the 
i lost one. Not a voice was heard responsive to 
their cries of distress. The darkest fears came 
over the boys. What to do they knew not. 

On reaching the cross, the guide stopped and 
looked up and down the passages in silence. 
The boys saw a puzzled expression on his face, 
and the sight of this made their hearts sink with¬ 
in them. 

At last ho spoke. | 

“You arc certain dat lie come into dis place?” 
“O yes.” 

“Perhaps he stay behind. Ila?” 

“No,” said Tom, sadl}', “fori was walking be¬ 
hind him nil the way to the first chapel. That 
was beyond this place. After that he made me 
go first, for fear I’d be lost.” 

“Hill,” said the guide. 

lie stood in deep thought, with a still more 
puzzled face. 

“0/* said Noah, “don’t let us waste our time; 
let us be off again.” 

“But we have been, and he is not dcrc,” said 
the guide. 

“Then let us go to another place.” 

“Dero is no oder.” 

“lie lias wandered off into some side passage, 
and lost his way. 0 com?. Even now he is be¬ 
wildered in trying to find bis way back to us.” 

“Butdere is no place to wander,” said the 
guide. 

“Why yes, there is,—wc passed them,—lots of 
little passages/* 

“Dem; O, dat is noting. Dcy all lcetle ones. 
Dcy go nowhere. All stopped up. Nobody 
could go more dan dozen foot-noting. We hafo 
been over de whole. Nobody can pass into oder 
parts from here — all shut up wit walls an 
doors.” 

“Is that really so?” cried Noah, with great re¬ 
lief. 

“It is so. An now I tell you wltar lie is. He 
haf gone home.” 

“Gone back?” 

“Yes. Not possible ter go any whar else. 
He gone back. Tired, hungry, or any ting. 
Come/* 

The guide started off again, and before long 
reached the door which led into the stairway. 

He opened it. The hoys burst through. A cry 
escaped them; for there, calmly seated on the 
steps, calmly leaning against the wall, ill a par¬ 
ticularly easy attitude—there they saw Uncle 
Zebedcc!!!!! 


Chapter XV ill. 

Uncle Zebedce makes Ample Explanations— 
From Home to Venice—Taking a “Header.** 
“Uncle Zebcdec!” cried all. 

Their excitement, and the flusH of joy which 
was on their faces, told the whole story. 

Uncle Zobedee was full of remorse. His ex¬ 
planation was*a simple one. When they had 
got baek to the cross, on their first round, he 
was very tired, and afraid of rheumatism. 

“I knowed that cross,” said lie. “I’ve got an 
eye that’s ben trained in the woods. Any body 
would have noted that cross, an’ me in partic- 
’lar. I saw that the entrance wa'n’t over a hun¬ 
dred yards from that. I heard the priest offer to 
go another round, and you all wanted to go. I 
hadn’t the heart to stop you. You were all en¬ 
joyin’ it at a rate that was a wonder to me, and 
I knew that if I said I was fagged out, you’d all 
come hack with me. I knew, too, that the place 
was safe, and that the stories were all bugbears. 
For I asked the guide in one of the chapels about 
them small, open passages, an* lie told me they 
led nowhar. He told me nobody could get lost, 
so I had no anxiety about you. Whereupon, as 
you started, off I slipped, and here l*vc ben, tnk- 
in* my ease ever sence, and wondered wbat’s 
keepin* you so long.” 

“Uncle Zcbcdec,” said Tom, in a solemn, se¬ 
pulchral voice, “this will be a warning to me. 
After this, I will never let you go out of my 
sight.” 

The party remained in Rome for about a week, 
during which time they visited all the objects of 
interest; though, of course, in so short a period 
it was not possible to do more than glance at the 
vast collection of wonders, which are accumu¬ 
lated in the eternal city. 

There were the churches and cathedrals, 
among which the vast fabric of St. Peter’s at¬ 
tracted their chief attention and admiration. 
There were the palaces, with their galleries of 
painting and sculpture, through which they' 
walked till they felt bewildered by the riches of 
art, that were heaped around them in such pro¬ 
fusion. They wouldJiavc liked to remain a far 
longer time, but this was impossible. 

At length they set out for Florence. They 
travelled in a hired carriage, for the purpose of 
seeing the country, and took the road by Peru¬ 
gia. On this journey they passed through a 
country', which was full of the charm of historic 
associations, where they' beheld the tombs of old 
Etrurians, and gazed upon the scene of Hanni¬ 
bal’s victory at Lake ThrasymiJnc. * * 

They remained two or three days at Florence, 
where they saw a cathedral that rivals St. Peter’s 
in grandeur, and museums of nrt that vie with 
those of Rome. 

Then they went on. 

Bologna, Ferrara and Padua were passed 
through without any long delay, and at length 
they reached Venice. 

It would be difficult to describe the sensations 
which they experienced, as they found them¬ 
selves in this extraordinary city. 

It is a city' that rises out of the sea. The 
streets arc canals; the carriages boats. Tbe 
cabs, the omnibuses, the barouches, tlic carry- 
alls, the buggies, the phaetons, the one horse 
“shays,” the coaches, the drays, the trucks, the 
hand carts, the go carts, the velocipedes, the 
wheelbarrows, tbe teams, the perambulators,— 
in fact all the various species of rehiclcsj which 
in every other city' on the globe go on wheels, 
here in Venice, go on keels. “The only horses,” 
as an Irishman once remarked, “arc men, and 
the only' rail dhry land is all wathcr, so it is.” 

They' staved here n week, in spite of Uncle 
Zcbcdcc’s anxiety to go on; and saw every place 
of interest in this wonderful city, but thought no 
single object was to be compared to the city it¬ 
self. They saw the cathedral of St. Mark, where 
magnificence and decay are so strikingly blend¬ 
ed. They saw the spot on which Frederic Bar- 
barossa knelt and did homage to the Pope. 
They visited the Doge’s palace, ascended the 
“Giant’s Stair,” looked into the “Lion’s Mouth,” 
inspected the Hall of the Inquisition, passed 
over the Bridge of Sighs, and descended into 
tlic terrible dungeons of the Inquisition. Here 
they found three tiers of cells, the upper ones 
of which had once been reserved for mere mur¬ 
derers; but the lowest for heretics, where, below 
the surface of the sea, they might live a living 
death. All the horrors of the place, now ex¬ 
posed to the public eye, they saw, and shuddered, 
and were glad to escape from such hideous scenes 
to the upper air. 

During their stay in Venice, Torn had been 
subject to a strong temptation. It was all the 
fault of the salt water, which filled him with-an 
irrepressible desire to have a swim. He had not 
been able to manage this, but at last, os the time 
of their departure drew near, he grew desperate, 
and determined to accomplish it somehow. So, 
I on the morning of their last day, ho got up early, 


and in rather scant clothing went down stairs. 
The door was unlocked, he passed out, anil in a 
four moments he had divested himself of the lit¬ 
tle clothing which had covered him. 

Then he stood for an instant and looked at the 
canal beneath. 

Then he raised his arms, and took a header 
straight into the turbid wave. 

Rising, lie struck out and swam toward the 
grand canal, which was not very far distant. 
This lie reached. He swam across it. Then he 
struck out to return. 

But when lie was about half way across, on 
his homeward journey, he heard a sound which 
made him turn his head. 

He saw a sight which filled him with conster¬ 
nation. 

It was a police boat. 

What was worse, it was coming straight towanl 
him. 

The only thing that he could do was to try* and 
get away. And this he did do. He struck out 
vigorously'. But alas! he was distant from the 
hotel, and the boat was near, and it could move 
much morcquicklv than he could. Tom laltorcd 
hard. The water foamed around him, and be¬ 
hind him, y et still that terrible police boat kept 
on his track, and gained on him rapidly. 

At last Tom rcuched the side of tlic grand 
canal, just where tho entrance Vns to his own 
canal. 

The police boat was close behind him. 

Ho struck out wildly'. No use. The next in¬ 
stant the police boat was beside him, and a 
strong hand had seized him by' his lmir. 

To be continued. 
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ClIAFTEIt XIX. 

A Conversation under very Embarrassing: Cir¬ 
cumstances—Tom In tlio ‘Water Confronted 

by tlio Venetian Police in tlio lluat-Uuld by 
the Hair—A New Dodge—A Sudden Jerk 
and Successful Escape. 

As Tom felt tlio grasp of the hand on his hair, 
he tried to dive. 

. No use. 

The hand held his head firmly, ntid, out of 
breath with his exertions, lie was compelled to 
yield. Tom supported himself by clinging to 
the boat, and the hand did not relax its grasp. 

Thrcomen were in the boat, and regarding 
Tom sternly, one of tlieiA said something to 
him. 

He did not understand it, of course. 

"Really,” said he, "I am quite mortified, but I 
don’t understand word you said.” 

But tills.was unintelligible to the Italians. 
They tried again. They spoke French. No use. 
They even tried German. A failure. 

“He must be English,” they said,—"or Rus¬ 
sian.” 

But the position was by no means a pleasant 
one for Tom, who found the water rather enjoy¬ 
able when he was dashing about in the freedom 
of nature, but a very different thing when float¬ 
ing on it as a captive. He understood, at that 
moment, the sorrows of the captured trout, the 
hooked salmon, the speared ccl, the netted shad. 
"You might as well have a hook in your gills,” 
said he, afterward, "as have a hand clutching 
your hair.” 

He was too sensible, however, to make any 
struggle. He awaited the action of his captors, 
trusting that the futuro would afford somo op¬ 
portunity of escape. 

His captors, on their part, did not know what 
to do. He was a foreigner, and therefore ho 
might be a person of importance. This thing 
might have been done through ignorance. How 
conld they get him iuto the boat? They did not 
want to run the risk of offering unnecessary in¬ 
sult to one, who might be, perhaps, an English 
mijor, or a Russian prince,—prince, milor, or 
beggar,—lie might be any one of these, for lie 
floated before them as nature made him, and 
without any adventitious surroundings. 

At last, Tom made some gestures, which plain¬ 
ly conveyed the idea of clothing himself. Ho 
then pointed to his hotel. The quick-witted Ital¬ 
ians, who, of all men, aro perhaps most ready 
in the comprehension of the language of ges¬ 
ture, at once caught his meaning. The boat 
moved slowly aloug townrd the hotel, while Torn 
moved slowly after it At length they reached 
the place where the steps ran down to the water. 
On the lower steps Tom stood, up to his waist 
in water, and made gestures to signify that his 
clothes were up there, behind the door. 
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The Italians seemed to understand him. The 
boat drew nearer. The grasp on Tom's hair re¬ 
laxed. One of the men prepared to step out. 
At that instant Tom jerked his head free. With 
a hound he leaped up. The man sprang after 
him into the water. But Tom hod the start. 
He was too quick for his pursuer. To rush 
through the door, to hang it in the faces of the 
police, and to bar it against them, was the work 
of an instant. The next instant he had slipped 
on his loose attire. 

A few moments more, and he was safe in his 
room, telling his story to his astonished friends. 

The police lingered awhile in doubt, and then 
sullenly withdrew. They concluded that, on 
the whole, it would be safest, and best, and most 
sensible, for them to pursue the matter no further. 

Chapter XX. 

On the Road Once More—The Distant Alps— 
Over tlio Alps—The Dnko Majrslore— The 
Ifantfins Gardens-Tlio Giant Statue—Domo 
d'OssoIa—Detained—Further On—Snowed Up 
—On Again—A Perilous Journey—Avalanch¬ 
es—Fearful Disaster. 

On the day following Tom's adventure in the 
canal, the party resumed their journey. The 
railway train bore them swiftly along that great 
bridge which passes over the waters of the sea, 
connecting Venice with the main land;—on 
through tho green fields of Venctin, toward the 
wide plains of Lombardy. City after city was 
pnssed, many of which were associated with the 
recollections of the past. They did not stop at 
any of them, however. Having now seen Ven¬ 
ice, they could not hope for any other Italian 
city of commanding interest. It is true, Milan 
lay before them, but after Naples, Home, Flor¬ 
ence and Venice, what is Milan? They did not 
look forward to it with any of that eager and 
passionate interest, which their approach to these 
other places hail roused within them. 

Besides, they hud other things to think of. 
As they rolled along over tho plains of Vcnetia 
and Lombardy, there appeared far to the North 
the giant*forms of the Alps, whose snow-white 
summits stretched along the horizon. Behind 
that lofty barrier lay the place where dear friends 
were waiting for them. Beyond that lofty snow- 
covered range lay Geneva. The sight of this 
barrier served to bring them nearer to their loved 
ones, and every thing else began to lose its inter¬ 
est beside objects so dear as these. They could 
not think of making any stay now. Their 
whole desire was to push onward, cross the Alps, 
and join their friends. 

From Milan the Simplon road goes across the 
Alps, and by this route they were to proceed to 
Geneva. 

The road presen ted but few objects of interest 
until they reached {he Lake Maggiore. Here a 
wonderful scene spread before them. The broad 
lake extended far away, surrounded by green 
shores; while in the distance rose the giant Alps, 
their summits covered with snow*. 

On tho bosom of this lovely lake, there were 
two small islands, which seemed like the crea¬ 
tion of sonic enchantment. Their names were 
Isola Bella, anil Isola Madrc. Each one was 
covered with hanging gardens, which rose up 
on terrace above terrace, and, at a distance, re¬ 
sembled those fanciful pictures, which are made 
of the hanging gardens of Babylon. 

On these terraced gardens there grew a profu¬ 
sion of richest vegetation; tall tropical trees be¬ 
ing intermingled with those of a colder zone, 
and all surrounded and undergrowti with a dense 
growth of shrubbery, whose deep green contrast¬ 
ed with the lighter hue of the loftier trees. 

The elfect of the whole scene was of a kind 
which can never be forgotteu. Here were the 
widest extremes of sublimity and beauty; rocky 
precipices, and green sloping shores; snow-clad 
Alps piercing tho clouds, and fairy islets retlcet- 
cd ill the glassy wave. 

Now, as they rode on, they saw full before 
them a giant figure. They looked at it us the 
Lilliputians looked at Gulliver. It was a figuro 
of enormous size, arrayed in the robes of a priest, 
looking toward the lake, with his baud out¬ 
stretched, as if in the act of blessing. As they 
drew nearer, the figure became gradually re¬ 
vealed. 

It proved to be a vast colossal statue, repre¬ 
senting St. Carlo Borromes, which was reared 
oil an elevated pedestal, on tho shore of tho 
lake, niul close by the roadside. The figure is 
built of stone, surrounded by a bronze covering. 
It is sixty feet In height, and ns the pedestal is 
forty feet high, the whole altitude is one hun¬ 
dred feet. At the base of the pedestal is a door, 
by which am ascent may bo made to the top. 
The couch stopped here to give the passengers 
ail opportunity of ascending, and our party 
gladly availed themselves of the chance. 

Inside they found a long flight of steps, which 
led up to the head. It was lighted in different 
places by uurrow slits, and tho ascent was not at 


all difficult. The wonder of the thing was, that 
they were, so to speak, inside of a colossal man. 
Their wonder burst forth when they reached the 
bead, anil stood inside of it. 

There was room for them all. Uncle Zcbcdcc 
seated himself in the hollow that was made by 
the projecting nose. Harry and Tom stood each 
by an eye, looking down upon Lake Maggiore, 
anil Noah and Syd waited till their turn might 
come for looking out The consciousness of be¬ 
ing inside the head of a bronze statue was pe¬ 
culiar, and as they looked out through the eyes, 
the sensation was terrific. 

After leaving this, the road began to ascend 
slightly, and the Alps‘were slowly approached. 
The towering forms of these sublime mountains 
upreared themselves, range behind range, cov¬ 
ered with Glittering snow, which reflected back 
the rays of the sun, and dazzled their eyes as 
they gazed. 

At length they began to enter among the hills; 
and the lower declivities of the mountainous 
country, and the lesser heights around shut out 
the glory of the grander eminences beyond. 
The road wound along, sometimes with a roar¬ 
ing brook dashing beside it; at other times cross¬ 
ing the brook by a bridge; again rounding a 
hill and going off for miles to return again to. 
this brook. 

Before evening they reached Domo d’Ossola. 
This is on the southern side of the Alps, and is 
a thoroughly Italian town. The houses, the 
churches, the hotels, arc all in the Italian style. 
Around it arc the lofty mountains, but in tho 
town there is the glare of sunshine, and the 
brightness of the southern atmosphere. 

Here they passed tiic night, and on the follow¬ 
ing morning proceeded on their journey. The 
road ascended, but with a very slight incline. 
To avoid steep ascents it winds round in a 
wonderful .manner, sometimes crossing deep 
gullies on stupendous bridges, at other times 
passing through long tunnels, which have been 
excavated in the solid rock. 

At first they did not see so much of these great 
engineering works, but before their journey was 
accomplished they had seen enough. to under¬ 
stand why the Simplon had gained its world¬ 
wide fame, as the “Colossus of Roads." 

As they drove along they saw that every step 
brought them steadily nearer to thclincof snow, 
anil at length they found the road itself ^covered 
with a thin white mantle. Over this they rolled, 
anil though the snow became steadily deeper, 
yet they met with little difficulty until they ap¬ 
proached the first station, where they expected 
to change horses. 

Here they encountered a deep drift A path 
had been shovelled through this, so that they 
went on without any difficulty; but the sight of 
this served to show them what might be expect¬ 
ed in those regions which they were only enter¬ 
ing, and to fill them all with great doubts as to 
tho practicability of their journey. 

On reaching the statiou these doubts were 
confirmed. They were informed that the road 
was covered so deep with snow that it was im¬ 
passable; that men bad been working on it for 
two days, but were not yet done, and that they 
would have to wait some time before proceed¬ 
ing. The worst of it was that there was every 
probability of another storm, which would heap 
up the snow still higher, and render impassable 
even those places which had been cleared away. 

They were therefore compelled to wait. 

For two days they stayed there, in this little 
wayside inn, amusing themselves with looking 
out at the scene before them. All around them 
the ground was covered with snow. Above them 
towered the Alps, with their vast white summits, 
where the wild wind blew, hurling the snow 
wreaths into the air. 

Beneath was a deep ravine, at the bottom of 
which a torrent ran, and whose sides presented 
a spec taclc of the most savage grandeur. It was 
not possible to go about to any distance over 
that deep snow. Their boots were made for 
lighter purposes than plunging through drifts; 
and so they were forced to remain in doors, and 
do the best that they could to pass away the 
time. 

On the third day, however, a start was made. 
On going oat they found that the diligence was 
to be left behind, further progress on wheels be¬ 
ing impossible. In its place there were several 
sleds which looked exactly like those with which 
they were familiar at home. 

Each sled was drawn by one horse, and bad 
straw spread over it. One sled carried the lug¬ 
gage. This went last. Torn iusisted on going 
In the first one, and the others did not oppose 
his wishes. Harry went with him. These with 
the driver formed the first load. Next came 
Noah and Syd with their driver. Then Uncle 
Zebcdcc and a German with theirs. Then two 
Frenchmen. Then a priest and a woman. Lest 
of all came the juggage. So they started. 


The road had been cut out through the snow 
for a long distance, so as to make their passage 
practicable. They wound about among the 
mountains; sometimes they came to long tun¬ 
nels, called galleries, where the road avoided the 
danger of falling avalanches; at other times it 
passed over bridges, and turned in and out and 
in again with innumerable windings. 

At length they came to the Gorge of Gondo. 
This is a narrow chasm, the sides of which rise 
up almost precipitously for many thousand feet. 
At the bottom flows a furious torrent. The road 
had been formed on one side, and here as they 
passed along they could look up at the tremen¬ 
dous height above them; and down at the still 
more tremendous abyss beneath them. 

Nor was this journey without danger. At 
times, before them and behind them, there would I 
come a low rumbling sound, and down the steep 
declivity they would sec a mass of snow and ice 
rushing headlong to the abyss beneath. 

Many times they had to get off the sledges, 
and get them over the heaps that these falling 
avalanches had formed over the road. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, none of these came near them, 
and so they pushed forward, eager to get on as 
fast os possible. 

At length the Gorge of Gondo grew less for¬ 
midable. The abyss bcncuth was not so fearful, 
the heights above, though lofty, were not*o pre¬ 
cipitous. Here they could see the distant out¬ 
line of the little villago of Simplon, that srands 
almost at the top of the pass. 

As they went on the snow grew deeper. Poles 
projected above its surface. Harry’s driver, 
who could speak a little English, told him that 
the snow on the highest part was forty feet in 
depth, and that here it was thirty-five. Their 
pathway was about four feet wide, cut in a 
smooth slope of snow that had filled in the road 
to an equality with the mountain declivity. Tlic 
depth below was at least a thousand feet. Here 
and there rocks and trees jutted out, and inter¬ 
rupted the smooth white surface. 

. Here they drove along. 

When suddenly, before them, and above them, 
and all around them, there arose a deep, low, 
dull, rushing sound, which seemed as if all the 
snow on the slope was moving. Harry’s driver 
whipped up his horses, furiously. The others 
held hack, and cried out to the passengers to 
look out for their lives. 

An avalanche was coining I It was coming 
somewhere down the slope which they were 
traversing, but where, no one knew. 

But they knew soon enough. 

For Harry’s driver, in whipping up his horses, 
had forced them forward into the midst of it. 

And down it came,—a vast mass of snow and 
iec. Down it came, irresistibly, tremendously, 
with a force that nothing could withstand! The 
others looked on, voiceless, with horror, and 
spellbound. It camel It struck! and the next 
instant down went tho sled that carried Harry 
and Tom, over the edge of the slope, and down 
ward to the abysf. A shriek burst forth from 
Noah and Syd. Then all was still. 

To be continued. 
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ClIAVTKlt XXI. 

Horror—Efforts to Rwovor the Lost Oil«*s— 

A IVrllouH Descent—The ley Slop©—Will tlm 

lUtpc lie Tmnsr Enough?—A Critical Moment 

—The Question Solved. 

The shriek that rang out from Nonli ntlfl Svrt 
died awnv in the silence of utter horror. The 
whole pnrty sIchhI spellbound, gazing at the 
ruin Wore them, where tho resistless avalanche 
was hurrying down tlic lost ones to the abyss 
beneath. 

The descent was very steep, and was a smooth 
white surface for live hundred feet. Then there 
were fissures, which dotted the expanse of snow, 
and grew denser farther down. But the way in 
which tho avalanche was moving seemed to lead 
past this grove. • 

The depth was fearful, and far down there was 
a line of shade, that looked as though at that 
place there might he the edge of a precipice. 
Along this were other trees and occasionally a 
sharp rock. 

All this Unshed upon their fcyos in an instant 
As they looked tlic sliding muss hurried on in 
its downward career, bearing with it those who 
were so precious to the horror-stricken friends 
above. 

Downward it Imre them, downward and still 
farther downward in a confused mass. They 
had seen Harry stand erect, clinging to a stake 
in tlic sled. They lrnd seen Tom throw himself 
prostrate, holding on. They had seen the driver 
fling himself off the sled altogether. In this way 
they were bomo past tlic plnco where the grovo 
was, nntil at last, speeding on, they descended 
so far that tlic projecting trees on the upper nml 
further edge of the grove intervened and lild 
them from view. 

A deep groan burst from Unde Zclicdce. 
Noah and Sydpwho bad been in the nearest sled, 
stood with white lips and faces of agony. The 
other drivers hurried forward, followed by the 
Frenchmen and the German. The drivers liegnn 
talking in an excited manner; the Frenchmen 
also joined in, and the German also. But ns 
they all spoke in French, the boys did not un¬ 
derstand a single word of what was said. 

Their anxiety was terrible. More than ever 
they lamented now their unfortunate ignorance 
of all languages hnttticir own. But the present 
moment was not n time for lamentation. Action 
was necessary, and that, too, instantaneous. 
Yet wlint could bo done? 

The drivers looked down carefully, and talked 
vehemently with one another, gesticulating nil 
tire timb;—pointing down to tho track of the 
avalanche; pointing to the fir grove; pointing 
down the rond, up the road, everywhere; point¬ 
ing to the distant Simplon village. 

• The two Frenchmen also took part In tlic dis¬ 
cussion with great volubility, gesticulating in¬ 
cessantly. 

The German also entered into tlic debate in a 
heavy, phlegmatic, guttural, German manner; 
waving his heavy German hands like two sledge¬ 
hammers. 

At last Undo Zcbcdcc could endure it no 
longer. 

“What's tho use,” he cried, bawling at tlic 
top of Ills voice, as though lie was speaking to 
deaf men, and could howl a knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish into these foreigners, “what's the use of 
standin’* here all day talkin'? ”Why don't ye 
do somethin'? Can't wc go down after 'cm? 
HI go, at any rate.” 

I Saying tills, lie prepared to descend the slip¬ 
pery declivity. Had he tried it, his manly form 
in a few minutes would have been some tliou- 
I sand feet or so bdow its present situation. But 
I he didn't do it, for two of the drivers seised him. 
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and jerked him back just in time to save his life. 

Then they pointed down the declivity, and 
made wry faces. 

Then they shook their heads very violently 
and emphatically. 

“Then why don't you do it?” said Uncle Zeb- 
edee, indignantly. “Every moment’s precious.” 

The drivers could not understand his words, 
but his eloquent face and his gestures they could 
understand. They at once begun to bustle about. 
Each one rushed to his sled, and drew forth a 
coil of rope. 

“All a I” cried Uncle Zebedee, as he saw the 
ropes. “They've come prepared. They knowed 
somethin’ might happen.” 

Then the three coils were all bound together. 

It seemed as though it ought to be long enough 
to reach down to the bottom of the slope. Then 
the drivers talked long and vociferously, and 
with multitudinous gestures, to the two French¬ 
men and the German. They then made signs to 
Unde Zebedee and the boys, by which they 
seemed to convey the idea that they were going 
down by means of the rope. 

Noah's driver then bound the rope about his 
waist, ami taking an iron pointed statf from the 
sled, prepared to descend. The other drivers 
also found iron-pointed staves in their sleds, and 
attaching the rope at n considerable distance 
from one another around their waists, they wait¬ 
ed until the first driver had descended far enough 
to draw the rope straight. They then followed. 
They stepped slowly and cautionsly over the 
treacherous surface, yet still went boldly down. 

After the third driver had gone. Uncle Zebc- 
dec insisted on fastening the rope to himself and 
following. But the German shook his bead ve¬ 
hemently, ami tried to prevent him, pointing to 
the rope which lie and the Frenchman were let¬ 
ting out as the drivers descended. 

Noah also saw the utter futility of such an at¬ 
tempt on the part of one so ill prepared, and so 
incapable ns Uncle Zebedee. He and Syd both 
fastened the rope around their waists, and im¬ 
plored Uncle Zebedee to stay behind and assist 
the Frenchmen. 

Their entreaties mode him change his mind, 
aim no accordingly iook ms siuuou wuu 
who remained to manage the rope. 

Slowly and cautiously the party of explorers 
went down. First went driver number one. 

Then driver number two. 

Then driver number three. 

Then Syd. 

Then Nonh. 

The rope was passed through the hands of the 
German. Frenchman number one guided it 
French man number two lmd the end fastened 
urouml his body. As for Uncle Zebedee lie did 
not know wlmt to do in particular, so he caught 
the rope, and hiking his place between the Ger¬ 
man and the Frenchman, let it pass through his 
bauds. In this way lie satisfied somewhat his 
longings to do something for the rescue of the 
lost hoys. 

Downward, further and further, went the ad¬ 
venturous party, sometimes sinking in the snow, 
sometimes sliding over the crust. The leader 
directed his steps toward the point of the grove 
behind which the avulauehc hud hurled the sled 
ami its occupants. 

At length the Frenchmen and the German be¬ 
gun to talk in anxious tones. There was cause 
fur anxiety. The rope hud been nearly all let 
out, and the foremost man was still a huudred 
feet, at least, above the line of trees. 

What was to be done? 

Unele Zebedee could not understand the con¬ 
versation, but he fully understood the difficulty 
of the occasion, and looked down with a quick- 
beating heart upon the enterprise that was to he 
thus bullied. 

What was to be done? 

The Frenchman urouml whose liotly the rope 
was bound proposed tlmt they should let the 
rope go altogether. This was the only way by 
which the adventurers could be able to descend 
further, lie insisted that there was no danger. 
They could get down ns far as the fir grove. 
They could support themselves from tho trees 
ami go dowu further. It was best, ho thought, 
that the rope should be thrown to them so that 
they might make use of it for n further descent. 

To this the German objected that if they 
should let the rope go they would not be able to 
draw them up again. 

But the other Frenchman sustained the pro¬ 
posal of his countrymen. He thought tho first 
necessity was tlmt the men should get down. 
As to getting them up again, he suggested that 

nih> iif ihiun kImiiiIiI drive nfi* tn tlin Simplon vil¬ 
lage, which was not far away, and get meu and 
ropes. 

The German, however, thought that if the rope 
should be let go, the whole party might be put 
iu peril, particularly those who Wero nearest. 
Syd and Noah were hot more than half way 


down, and the place where they stood was a 
glare of frozen snow where it was difficult to 
find a footing. 

Before this argument was ended, the rope was 
all expended. 

It was a critical moment 

They saw the first driver far down, and almost 
within reach of the fir grove, turn round and 
wave his hands vehemently. lie found himself 
detained, and wanted to go on. The pull on the 
rope was tremendous. It required the utmost 
strength of tho Frenchmen, and the German, and 
Uncle Zebedee to prevent themselves from being 
pulled away. 

And now, at that critical moment, just os the 
Frenchman in his despair was about to loosen 
the rope, and literally “let the adventurers slide,” 
a shout was heard down the road, not far away, 
wliicli roused them in an instant. They turned, 
and 

Chapter XXII. 

TYonder of Wonders 1 -Harry, Tom and their 
Driver calmly advancing on tlielr Sled—Ut¬ 
ter Confusion and Bewilderment —Uncle 
Zebedee thinks they are “Sperrits,” and re¬ 
fuses to believe his Eyes—Grand Collapse of 
Everybody—Explanations. 

And wasn’t that a wonder! 

Astonishment deprived them of utterance. 
They stood with staring eyes as the sled ap¬ 
proached, and said not one worth In their pa¬ 
ralysis of amazement they were dragged toward 
the edge of the declivity, and it was only the ne¬ 
cessity of saving themselves from being .pulled 
over, that roused them from their stupor. Then 
their frantic efforts to retain tlielr position dis¬ 
tracted their minds for a time, and the new com¬ 
ers, seeing their situation, hurried forward and 
lent tho aid of their strength. This additional 
assistance soon restored their firm foothold. 

Thereupon tho driver began to chatter to the 
Frenchmen and the German, while Horry and 
Tom explained it all to Uncle Zebedee. 

They had been thrown down the slope and car¬ 
ried along with amazing speed tilt they reached 
an immense mass of soft snow which had accu¬ 
mulated in front of a grove far below the one in 
sitrlit. Hero they were partially buried up, but 
succeeded in extricating themselves. 

One glance showed the driver where he was. 
A short distance below them was the Simplon 
road itself, in one of those windings which they 
lmd traversal not long before. In climbing the 
mountain it lmd to make along circuit, andthey 
had been thrown from the upper part of the road 
down the mountain side to the lower part They 
soon got the horse and sled out of the snow 
heap, and descended to the road. Nobody bad 
been injured beyond a few slight bruises, and 
they hurried up as fast as they could. 

The other drivers must have known tlmt the 
road lay below, but they could not have sup¬ 
posed tlmt the sled had been carried so far. The 
grove where they had been stopped was much 
lower down tlmn the one in sight, and one or 
two precipices lay lictwccn. Had the snow not 
been so deep their lives would certainly have 
been lost, and so there had been every reason for 
tho deep anxiety which lmd been felt. 

Tho adventurers below recognized, to their 
amazement, the forms of the returned victims of 
the avalanche, and the new help thus arrived 
formed a sufficient addition of strength to draw 
up without much difficulty those who had gone 

dnwn. 

Chapter XXI1L 

A Happy Reunion and a Happy Conclusion. 

They resumed their journey. For the rest of 
the way they met with no adventures. They 
passed the mountains and reached Briegby even¬ 
ing. On the next day they came to Villa Ncuf, 
at the end of Lake Leman, and from this place 
they went by steamer to Geneva. There they 
found their friends waiting for them, and this 
rcuniou was niado all the pleasanter by the mem¬ 
ory of their past adventures. 
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